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HAT the next few generations 

may bring to human beings by 
way of a sturdier and more vigorous 
‘existence is a subject that cannot fail 
to interest all who have to do with 
education. 

The science of nutrition is new. 
And as applied to human beings, the 
full results of its principles slowly 
make themselves felt. But on some 
points the way now seems so clear, 
and the results so sure, that no delay 
should be indulged in starting toward 
the desirable goal. 


On the subject of milk, for example, 
one principle has the unanimous sup- 
port of all who hold positions of 
authority in this new science. All say 
that a more liberal use of milk, by 
all people, would bring to all sturdier 
and more vigorous health. 


That we now use less milk than we 
need means, of course, that improved 
methods for including its use in the 
diet need to be found. 


To that subject the Evaporated 
Milk Association, which exists for 
the purpose of conducting research 
and education, has made some no- 
table contribution. 


We'll gladly send you, free of 
charge, the material on the subject 
which has been developed. You'll be 
more interested in receiving this liter- 
ature when you consider these facts: 


i Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk, concentrated, homogenized, 
and sterilized in sealed cans. It can- 
not possibly contain a harmful germ. 
Every drop is uniformly rich. And it 
is more readily digestible than ordi- 
nary milk. 


2. Because it is more than twice as 
rich as ordinary milk, Evaporated 


Milk helps in many ways to the in- 
clusion of more milk in the diet. 
Consider, for example, its use in 
place of cream. It has the consist- 
ency of cream in solids content. It 
will serve every cream use, even to 
whipping. But the solids, instead of 
consisting chiefly of fat, as in cream, 
include all the health and _ vigor- 
building solids of whole milk. 
3. Not least of the virtues of Evapo- 
rated Milk, in these times, is its rea- 
sonable cost. It costs less generally 
than ordinary milk, for milk uses. 
The cost is-only about one-fourth 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 
C] 


Please send me, free of charge, U 


Name 


that of cream. It is not only more 
wholesome, but will make equally 
delicious food. 


LET US SEND YOU, FREE OF CHARGE, a 
complete list of our free publications; 
our booklet “Eating for Efficiency” 
which has, among other unique fea- 
tures, information at the end of each 
recipe as to the food value of each 
serving. The total food value of the 
day’s menus is also given. The milk 
consumed in each menu is indicated. 
We will also send you “‘More Milk, 
Smaller Bills’ folder in such quantity 
as you can use. 
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203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Complete list of free publications. 


‘| A copy of ‘Eating for Efficiency’’. 


_ copies of ‘More Milk, Smaller Bills’’ 
[| in Spanish or (_] in English 
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So Lhey | Say 


E are growing out of this worship of material 
things—Henry Ford. 


America is more bath-tub conscious than thought con- 
scious.—Fannie Hurst. 


Gandhi dares to apply the Sermon on the Mount in 
politics— Sherwood Eddy. 


It’s the Lord’s work, feeding people.-—Former-Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, New York. 


So much can be done by our young people today by just 
keeping cheerful.—Mrs. Herbert Hoover. ; 


There is a great deal that the wealthy can learn from the 
poor.—Mrs. August Belmont, New York. 


Unbelief has a strangle-hold upon the mothers of today. 
—Bishop H. P. Almon Abbott, Lexington, Ky. 


Anything to prevent war must be donc while we are at 
peace.—Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York. 


Taxes are the equivalent of what it costs the public to 
live decently in a modern city—C. A. Dykstra, city man- 
ager, Cincinnati. 

No one is so weary of unemployment as the unemployed. 
—Harvey D. Gibson, chairman, Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee, New York. 

Being a good listener is one of the basic qualifications 
for social work.—Clare M. Tousley, Charity Organization 
Society, New York. 

A breadline knee deep in wheat is obviously the handi- 
work of foolish men.—James E. Crowther, president, Church 
Federation, St. Louis. 

In a country as rich as ours men have a moral right to 
something more than immunity from starvation—Rev. John 
A. Ryan, Washington. 

That’s the trouble with this charity stuff. They always 
want to keep strings on you—New York park bencher to 
John A. Leary, Jr. 

There are few cruelties more subtle than that of the 
human adult in dire determination to educate its young.— 
Anna Gillingham, Child Study Association, New York. 

The modern parent may easily devitalize his own ego so 
that the child has no backstop against which to hit his 
own ego.—Dr. Marian Kenworthy, psychiatrist, New York. 

An offer of a cigarette or a cigar is often far more ef- 
fective in getting information that we want than the use 
of the rubber hose.—Police Sergeant Barney F. Verhuyen, 
St. Louis. | 

A good chef is necessary. Without him a place loses 
its business quick. They would go over to the Salvation 
Army.—Ambrose Mudla, chef, Municipal Lodging House, 
New York. 

There is no institution in this country now offering a 
gentleman’s education except the women’s colleges.—Quoted 
by Kathryn McHale, president, American Association of 
University Women. 

I am sold on the community chest because it is the noblest 
gesture that humanity has yet made in recognition of the 
brotherhood of mankind, and that is the very soul and es- 
sence of religion.—Dorothy Dix. 

If every employable person who wanted a job had one 
the total work for each would be thirty-five hours weekly. 
There’s work enough for all on the basis of a five-day 
week, seven hours a day.—William Green, president, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

We would better see to it in America this winter that 
nobody starves. Patriotism will stand all strains short of 
starvation. ... The war called out devotion but starvation 
does not call out devotion on the part of the starving.— 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York. 
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NIGHT SHIFT 


These are dull times in most offices and shops but the Social Service Exchange of the 


Welfare Council is working from 8 A. M. until 11:30 P. M.—162 employes in two 
shifts—in order to clear the names of applicants to the social agencies of New York. 


In November 1930 the Exchange cleared 58,631 names, in November 1931, 129,793. 
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Blind Date 


HE office of one of the western mental hygiene so- 

cieties boasts a small lending library and a secretary 
who is called upon for anything and everything. At the 
fag end of day the telephone rang and a voice asked anxi- 
ously, “Has Thomas’ Unadjusted Girl come in?” “No,” 
answered the weary one. ‘Did you have an appointment to 
meet her here?” é 


A Place to Plan 


ORE than 1,500,000 organized wage-earners must be 
facing into the new year with dismay as the result 

of the action taken by the nation’s railroad presidents a few 
days before Christmas stepping up their demand for a wage 
cut from 10 to 15 per cent. At the meeting of the 1500 
general chairmen of twenty-one standard railway unions in 


Chicago last month it was voted to appoint a committee 


“empowered to negotiate to a conclusion the pending issues 


concerning unemployment and wages with a duly author- 


ized committee of the railway managements.” The action 
of the unions came as a surprise following the earlier con- 
ference with the eastern railway presidents in New York, 
at which .the union program for meeting the current emer- 


| gency was rejected by management, and a counter proposal 
| for a 10 per cent cut, referred to by the workers’ repre- 


sentatives as “‘a dole for idle capital,” was put forward as 
the employers’ program (see The Survey, December 15, 
page 293). It was in response to the invitation from the 
Chicago meeting to form a joint committee to short-cut the 


tedious procedure of the Railway Labor Act that the rail- 


road heads increased their demand for a wage cut from 
10 to 15 per cent. The increase represents a saving to the 
roads of $100,000,000 annually over the $200,000,000 that 
would be lopped off the present payrolls by the original 
proposal. About 750,000 railway workers have joined the 
ranks of the unemployed in the last two years. 

_ To the outsider, the possibility of large scale experiment 
with economic planning is pressed home by the new turn 
events have taken. Here is a basic industry in which both 


| labor and management are thoroughly organized and which 
| is carried on under regulation by a federal commission. 
| The industry faces a serious situation only in part the result 
_of the depression. The factors which have been put forward 
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by industrial leaders as essential to economic planning from | 
within the industry—the only type of economic planning 

with which they hold—are present. Today, both labor and 
management are, apparently, facing the immediate emergency 
as well as the long-range situation only in terms of the 
prerogatives each stands to lose by virtue of any change 
in the existing set-up. And yet here, if anywhere in the 
American scene, there seems to be opportunity for nation- 
wide economic planning for an industry as a whole which 
would underscore the ability of industry to take the lead 
in this new field and the advantages of allowing it to do so. 


Holding Off the Wolf 


Y TUGGING at its own bootstraps the suburban 

village of Rockville Center, N. Y., has saved itself 
from the community calamity of wholesale mortgage fore- 
closures on its white-collar homes. When a committee 
undertook to raise a work-relief fund in the village it brought 
to light a situation among small home-owners which few 
had suspected. White-collar men, long unemployed, 
swamped with unpaid taxes and interest, were about to lose 
their hard-won equities. Community interest dictated that 
these investments should be saved. Neighborliness too had 
its obligations. Work-relief was needed, yes, but even more 
was needed some measure to lift the burden of despair from 
the families whose homes, representing all that was left 
of their savings, were slipping away. 

Under the doughty leadership of Robert K. Atkinson, 
Rockville Center resident, New York social worker, a 
hundred substantial citizens were mobilized as the Rockville 
Center Welfare Corporation, each man underwriting $100 
of a financial program worked out by local bankers. A 
citizen, requiring a loan to carry his house but without 
acceptable collateral, applies in the usual way to the bank 
which, satisfied of his character, passes his application to 
the loan committee of the Corporation. If the necessary 
investigation is satisfactory this committee recommends the 
loan and supports it with a cash deposit covering the amount 
of the note. This deposit is held by the bank until the note 
is paid. The loans, made at current bank rates, are small, 
perhaps a year’s taxes or the current mortgage interest. The 
Corporation estimates that it will need to operate for about 
three years and that each subscriber will probably receive 
back some 75 per cent of his hundred-dollar advance. 
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Humanitarian motives are not lacking in this adventure 
in neighborly finance but the whole transaction follows busi- 
ness principles and is designed to conserve property values 
in the community. It has attracted so much attention in 
other over-mortgaged Long Island villages that Mr. At- 
kinson and his associates are kept busy explaining how they 


did it. 


Home for the Holidays 


2 Ga proof of the pudding at the Riverside State Re- 
formatory for Women in Vermont comes unfailingly 
every holiday season when former inmates come back for the 
Christmas party, some bringing their youngsters with them. 
These, mind you, are women who have been convicted of 
all sorts of crimes running up to major felonies. In common 
parlance they are discharged or paroled convicts. Lena C. 
Ross, the superintendent, always speaks of them as “grad- 
uates.” To Vermont in general and Rutland in particular 
they are known as “Miss Ross’ Girls,” the title under which 
they were so revealingly introduced to Survey readers by 
Dorothy Canfield and Sarah N. Cleghorn in the Graphic for 
August 1931. The girls who are still in the unbarred insti- 
tution are the hostesses at the Christmas party ; they cook the 
dinner and trim the tree. “There have been as many as 
seventy kids at a Riverside party, children of inmates and 
of graduates and others chosen by the captain of the Sal- 
vation Army from families in the neighborhood. ‘The girls 
help buy presents for the boys and dress dolls for the little 
girls. Invariably there are among them children who are liy- 
ing in the institution, for some mothers come to serve their 
terms bringing small sons and daughters who have no other 
place to go, and some are born there. Miss Ross takes them 
into her own home “for the present,” which accounts for the 
snapshots seen now and then showing her with youngsters of 
assorted sizes and a dog or two and usually labeled, “Miss 
Ross and her family.” Miss Ross believes that no child 
should be sent to a poorhouse, which is the unfortunate 
alternative in Vermont, and that no woman should be dis- 
charged until a steady job has been found for her. She is 
engaged, this holiday season, in organizing an auxiliary 
which shall do just these things and help to keep a friendly 
hand at the elbows of women who have served their terms, 
who literaily have been made over physically and spiritually 
at Riverside, and who too often thereafter are plunged into 
a suspicious if not actively hostile world which knows not 
Lena Ross and her regenerative ways. This takes some 
money, although a little goes a long way in her thrifty 
Yankee hands. In case you do not know, she is Lena C. 
Ross, Rutland, Vt. 


Massachusetts’ Good Luck 


HE light of Miriam Van Waters will presently shine 

from a new watch-tower. After a year spent in tying 
up the threads of various research projects which have re- 
cently engaged her attention Dr. Van Waters, juvenile- 
court referee, author, former president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, has accepted the appointment, of 
superintendent of the Reformatory for Women at Sherborn, 
Mass., succeeding the late Jessie D. ‘Hodder. Friends of the 
institution greet the appointment with unmixed satisfaction 
seeing in it the assurance that the work begun by Mrs. 
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Hodder will go forward with fresh driving power. Some 
of Dr. Van Waters’ friends are less pleased, fearing that 
this appointment will have the effect of putting her light 
under the bushel of institutionalism. In this fear The 
Survey does not share. The intelligence, the clear cool 
thinking, the fusion of idealism, practicality and courage 
that have distinguished her since the beginning of her career 
will not be obscured by this new setting. 

This is not Dr. Van Waters’ first flight in the institu- 
tional field. In 1917 as superintendent of the Juvenile 
Court Detention Home of Los Angeles she created out of 
most unlikely material an institution which put her theories 
into practice and shed new understanding on the problems 
of youth. It was during her years as referee of the Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court that she produced the volume, 
Youth in Conflict, that lifted social work writing into the 
class of best sellers. Her second book, Parents on Probation, 
had almost equal success. Chapters from both books were 
first published in The Survey, which counts the author as 
one of its valued contributors. | 

In 1926 Dr. Van Waters took time out from court duties 
to organize the juvenile delinquency section of the Harvard 
Law School Crime Survey. When the National Law En- 
forcement Commission was formed she was called in as con- 
sultant with duties which absorbed more and more of her 
time. Her contribution to the Commission’s report, Report 
No. 6, The Child Offender in the Federal System of Justice, 
is an impressive social document. 

Dr. Van Waters is still young, her powers are still on a 
rising curve. Massachusetts is lucky to have gained her. 


Uncle Sam Gets His Money’s Worth 


T IS HARD to believe that any branch of Uncle Sam’s. 

budget shows a larger and more profitable return than 
he gets from the relative bagatelle he gives to the federal - 
Childen’s Bureau. In a report just issued covering the fiscal 
year ending last June, the chief of the Bureau, Grace 
Abbott, shows what $368,000 plus brains, experience and 
devotion has done. Nothing which touches children is alien 
to the aims of the Bureau. Its research has included studies 
in child health, child labor, recreation, dependency and 
delinquency; its publications, both scientific and popular 
material ; its compilations, federal and state legislation relat- 
ing to child welfare, and statistics by the yard to gauge 
whether the year brings gain or loss for the human crop 
of the United States. : 

Spectacular gains were recorded in a statement on infant 
mortality made public by the Bureau a few weeks ago in 
which the deathrate of babies in 1915 for the states which 
kept records was contrasted with the provisional figures 
for 1930 in the Registration Area. Though the 1930 infant 
deathrate of the United States was nearly twice that of 
New Zealand, the world’s champion baby-conserver, it was 
only two thirds of what we had in 1915. Of each 1000 in- 
fants in 1930 some 36 survived who would have died if 
the 1915 rate had continued in force. 

Despite this progress however, the new annual report of 
the Bureau finds that in many parts of the country and 
especially in mining and other single-industry communities, 
the current depression now is bringing not only temporary 
deprivation but permanent injury to children. Their plight 
is quite beyond the aid of local resources. In times like these 
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there is a special need for a central lighthouse, so to speak, 
to show where the need is greatest and serve as a beacon to 
point out the experiences and discoveries of others. National 
and local agencies rely on the Children’s Bureau for such 
a service. The expansion of its resources for which Miss 
Abbott asks, especially for work involving cooperation with 
these agencies and for local consultation, is a modest request 
based on the Bureau’s demonstration of past services and 
present needs. 


The Nurses Tackle Their Chaos 


ag HOSE who say a thing cannot be done are liable 

to be interrupted by someone else who is doing it,” 
Anne L. Hansen reminded her audience at the recent meet- 
ing of the New York State Nurses’ Association. The “it” 
to which Mrs. Hansen referred specifically was the report 
of the National Committee on Distribution of Nursing 
Service, of which she is chairman. That committee, repre- 
senting the National League of Nursing Education, the 
American Nurses’ Association, and the National Organiza- 
tion of Public Health Nursing, is working to “reconcile the 
needs of nurses and patients in accordance with the pocket- 
books of both.” To this end it recommends that a larger 
number of graduate nurses be employed in hospitals, hoping 
that such a change would result in the closing of some nurs- 
ing schools and the limitation of others; that nurses be em- 
ployed under organizations, especially in rural communities ; 
that every community have a well-organized service for 
appointment or hourly nursing; and that the councils on 
nursing in each community take initiative as the controlling 
and guiding power. The work of this joint committee, 
like the continuing study of the Committee on the Grading 
of Nursing Schools (see p. 429) is a mark of the remarkable 
foresight and acumen with which the nursing profession 
has been tackling what Mrs. Hansen calls its chaos. Both 
the method of the approach, the perseverance, and the co- 
‘operation of the nursing groups toward a common end gives 


ground for prediction that the profession itself will inter- 


rupt the stand-patters who have said one couldn’t find 2 
way to reconcile the pocketbooks of nurses, patients and 
communities. 


Getting Together 


NEW alignment in the industrial field—labor and 
capital in a joint attack on the open shops—is develop- 
ing among full-fashioned hosiery workers and their employ- 
ers. Under the scheme the two groups are trying to force 
complete unionization of the $300,000,000 industry, accord- 
ing to John W. Edelman, research director for the union, 


and labor seeks for its employers exemption from certain 


phases of the anti-trust law. The Holeproof and Phoenix 
mills in Milwaukee, it is announced, have already joined 


the plan, and in two months unionization of the 300 plants 


operated by these companies has increased from 30 to 45 


per cent. At the same time practically all the mills have 
gone on full-time operation, though many of them had been 
using only 20 per cent of their production capacity. 


Mr. 
Edelman points out that the principal argument for unioniza- 
tion under the plan is control of production by labor to keep 


‘supply within the market demand by limiting hours of 


work. ‘Manufacturers cannot agree to limit production 
and fix prices, as the federal laws forbid, but the anti-trust 
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laws do not apply to the limitation of hours of and by 
labor,” he states. It is held that if the plan succeeds in 
driving nonunion competitors either into the union or out 
of the market, the organization will be strong enough to 
control production and prices through controlling output by 
legal means. This would mean that this “luxury enterprise” 
which suffered over-inflation during the boom and violent 
deflation with the depression (see The Survey, October 15, 
1930, page 71) would be on a basis to assure an even flow 
of work, with steady employment and wages for employes 
and steady earnings for management. 


The General Education Board 


ITH a few important exceptions, as in some of the 

grants of the Commonwealth Fund and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, relatively little of the wealth of the 
great foundations has been available for research or applica- 
tion of the findings of science in the field of one of man’s 
most recent interests—the working of his own mind. There 
is, therefore, special occasion to hope that the recent appoint- 
ment of Lawrence K. Frank as associate director of educa- 
tion of the General Education Board implies an interest 
of that important body in mental hygiene. During his serv- 
ice with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, Mr. 
Frank helped instigate pioneer studies of child development. 
He has been especially interested in keeping a close working 
relationship between the movement for parent-education and 
the scientific work of the universities and other professional 
groups. For more than a quarter century the General Edu- 
cation Board has been concerned with the endowment of 
colleges, the increasing of teachers’ salaries, the improve- 
ment of medical education in the United States and of 
Negro education in \the South. Its achievements in these 
fields warrant a lively optimism that it is considering also 
the approach toward education in which Mr. Frank has 
distinguished himself. 


One Third for Relief 


EWSPAPER headlines hailed the success of the com- 

munity-chest drives as a $67,000,000 poultice for 
emergency unemployment relief. Gently but firmly Allen 
T. Burns, director of the Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, deflated the optimists who thought that now 
the relief job was over and done with, by pointing out that 
of the sum raised exactly 35.6 per cent would be used for 
relief, the rest being dedicated to other social purposes. The 
final count in 206 community chest cities puts the total 
raised at $67,865,000. In the 195 cities for which comparable 
data exist this is 14.2 per cent more than was raised last 
year. 


The School Holds the Bag 


OME and church have stepped from under their educa- 

tional responsibilities, leaving the school to struggle 
with their functions as well as its own, and current trends 
in philosophy and psychology are weakening the effectiveness 
of the schools themselves. ‘Thus Nicholas Murray Butler, 
in his annual report as president of Columbia University, 
in which he deplores our growing “‘carelessness and incon- 
siderateness in dress, in speech and in personal habits.” 
President Butler does not confine his criticism to youth. 
Not only by neglecting the educational duties of the home, 
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but by example, he holds modern elders to blame for regret- 
table traits in the oncoming generation. 

Concern for standards of immediate personal convenience and 
desires have combined to undermine that very desirable respect 
for age, for accomplishment, for excellence and for high stand- 
ards which have long marked and should always mark the 
cultivated gentleman. 

The causes behind the fact that “distinction and correct- 
ness of speech, of appearance and of manner are no longer 
esteemed as once they were,” President ‘Butler finds difficult 
to define. He blames in part “the anti-philosophies and 
pseudo-psychologies which are so widely diffused just now 
and which are having such deplorable effects upon the in- 
struction offered and training given, particularly in the 
elementary and secondary schools.” But President Butler 
feels that the real reason for the present failure of our edu- 
cational system to turn out educated men and women is 
not so much the failure of the schools to do their job well 
as their inability to do the job of home and church also. 


Deductible 


S things stand, individual contributions to community 
chest campaigns or to other charitable or educational 
organizations can list their gifts among the exemptions of 
the federal income tax. But that is not the case of contribu- 
tions made for the same purpose by the business corporations 
from which they draw their incomes. There has been a 
movement to get national corporations which have plants in 
outlying towns, chain-store organizations and the like to 
rise to their local community responsibilities and contribute 
more generously to the chests. With the relief funds of the 
last two years, due to unemployment, this responsibility has 
been if anything more direct than heretofore, and Secretary 
Mellon has recommended an amendment to the income-tax 
law that would make such corporation contributions de- 
ductible. Senator Wagner has introduced a bill that would 
go further. If corporate contributions to an unemployment 
relief fund are to be made deductible, why not premiums 
paid by employing corporations toward voluntary schemes 
of unemployment reserves in their own plants? The bill 
would enable the employing corporation to charge the pre- 
miums off as operating costs, saving the present profits tax 
on them of 12 per cent. It goes further, and as an en- 
couragement to state compulsory unemployment insurance 
systems it would double the exemption to employers making 
payment under them, if and when adopted. The plan was 
put before the Senate committee investigating unemployment 
insurance by Dr. Isador Lubin of the Brookings Institution. 


HREE generations they say from shirt-sleeves to shirt- 
sleeves. In Milwaukee three grandchildren of Solo- 
mon Juneau, founder and first mayor of the city, have gone 
on the rolls for old-age relief, All past seventy, they offered 
twenty long defaulted railroad bonds as their only property. 


ARRIAGE clinic, case-work or nightstick—whatever 

the instrument, home life in Peabody, Mass., must 
and shall be preserved, says its chief of police, Edward 
Pierce. “Take up their quarrels in a peaceable way,” says 
Chief Pierce to his subordinates, “Make peace, not arrests. 
Prevent divorce cases. Let’s keep our good old Peabody 
families together. I want all my officers to act as peace- 
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makers when they are called in by some excited wife with 
orders to ‘fire him out’ or ‘arrest him.’ Study the case, 
men, talk to both parties, make them forgive and forget.” 


ECAUSE he believes that his prisoners need a “mental 
tonic and a stimulus to better living,” Richard C. Pat- 
terson, New York’s commissioner of correction, is providing 
lectures for them by exponents of the free, wild life, among 
them Roy Chapman Andrews, Asiatic explorer, Count von 
Luckner, estwhile sea-raider, and Raymond L. Ditmars, 
snake expert of the Zoo. 


HERE’S no end to the wonders of science. Statistics 

show, Dr. Alfred Lotka recently told the Washington, 
Academy of Sciences, that a newborn boy has one chance 
in 10,000 of eventually marrying and having eighteen chil- 
dren. There are five chances in 10,000 that he will have 
ten sons. 


«<Q EPARATIONS” they call it in the automobile in- 

dustry, but by whatever euphemism the fact remains 
that in October 1931, 20.61 per cent of the workers lost 
their jobs. Lay-offs accounted for 19.47 per cent, discharges 
for .29 per cent and quitting for .85 per cent. 


EW YORK City’s Noise Abatement Commission has 
been requested to rush all available information on 
noise abatement to Dairen City, South Manchuria. To 
abate the noise of Japanese cannon? 


HILANTHROPY, says The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, quoting Prof. Arthur J. Todd of Northwestern 
University, has reached such proportions that it now stands 
eighth in the list of the ten great American industries. 
Which seems just at this time to be nothing to brag about. 


IVE years after the enactment of New York’s drastic 

Baumes Laws, legislative crime-curbers extraordinary, 
Sing Sing Prison reports a 26 per cent increase in new 
prisoners. “In case anyone should ask,” says Warden Lewis 
E. Lawes, “I told you so.” 


| ise is full of puzzles for children of the modern age. 
Albert Edward Wiggam tells of a ten-year-old boy 
who, seeing a horse and buggy ambling down the street, 
asked his father, “Dad, when you want to make a horse 
go slower how do you put him in low?” It was the young 
daughter of a radio announcer who, called on to say grace 
at a family dinner, bowed her head and said in loud clear 
tones, “This food comes to us through the courtesy of God 
Almighty.” 


Bi Oi intoxication through ecstatic full- 
ness of living; a prohibitively high tariff wall against. 
worry.” ‘The Survey commends to its readers this mental 
hygiene program for 1932 offered by Dr. Clarence M. 
Hincks, medical director of the National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. 


66 EAR teacher,” wrote an indignant mother, “you 

must not whack my Tommy. He is a delicate child 
and isn’t used to it. We never hit him at home except in 
self-defense.” 


The Lever of State Relief 


How New York State Hoisted Standards of Practice, Personnel and Adequacy 
By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


OULDY old traditions of local public-welfare 

administration have gone overboard in one full 

swoop in the state of New York. Authority, 
intelligence and cold cash are working a revolution, The 
State Temporary Relief Administration, endowed by law 
with extraordinary authority, headed by competent men 
with no political stake, equipped with persuasive influence 
to the tune of twenty million dollars, is responsible. 

The purpose of this body is expressed in the words of 
the law that created it: “... to relieve the people of the 
state from the hardships and suffering caused by unemploy- 
ment. ...” ‘That purpose is being served, have no doubt 
of it. What is turning old traditions upside down are the 
by-products—the loosening of tight if not frozen community 
resources, the stepping-up of standards of relief and of pub- 
lic-welfare administration and the acceptance of the leader- 
ship of the professional social worker. 

New York claims no distinction for its concern over 
the welfare of its people plunged into distress by long con- 
tinued unemployment. It does claim such honor as goes 
to the first state to translate that concern into swift action. 
Acting on common knowledge of the increasing seriousness 
ef the situation, supported by a survey of conditions in 
fifty-nine cities made in midsummer by the State Charities 
Aid Association, Governor Roosevelt called an extra session 
ef the legislature in late August. With a minimum of 
“political log-rolling the Wicks bill became a law on Septem- 
ber 23. This law sets up the machinery which is now 

making social history. It establishes a temporary emergency 
relief administration of three persons appointed by the gov- 
ernor and appropriates $20,000,000 to its purposes. It raises 
‘this sum by a flat 50 per cent increase in all income taxes 
to be paid in 1932. The law endows this body with the 
power of subpoena, with 
authority to make its 
‘own rules which shall 
have the force and ef- 
fect of law, and sus- 
pends during the emer- 
gency period, Novem- 
‘ber 1 to June I, any 
local laws or ordinances 
‘inconsistent with its 
provisions. 

| First of all the law 
directed the Adminis- 
‘tration to discover by 
quick study the extent 
of need due to unem- 
ployment, the extent 
and nature of public works which may be undertaken and 
the amount of resources available from public appropriations 
or private contributions. It recognized cities and counties 
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as public-welfare districts and provided for two forms of 
activity in those districts: home relief, for which the state 
will reimburse the districts up to 40 per cent of their ex- 
penditures; and work relief, for which the Administration 
may or may not require matching of funds. Home relief is 
administered through existing public-welfare officers; work 
relief through local commissions appointed by mayors or 
county governing boards. The catch in the law, not visible 
at first to local officials, lies in the power of the Administra- 
tion to use its twenty millions as a golden lever to pry 
every available dollar out of local resources. In practice 
appropriations from that twenty millions have loosened up 
local appropriations quite beyond anything hitherto con- 
templated by many a tight-fisted city father. 

Even a cursory reading of the law indicates that its 
effectiveness must rest on the quality of its administering 
body. For the “Big Three,” as they quickly came to be 
called, the governor chose Jesse Isidor Straus, New York 
merchant; Philip J. Wickser, Buffalo attorney, and John 
Sullivan, president of the State Federation of Labor. All 
three are equipped with common sense, a social conscience 
and adamantine integrity. All three stepped out of their 
private affairs and into the state service as an overtime job. - 


Y November 1 the Administration had assembled an 

executive staff and was ready for business. Its first ap- 
pointments indicated its realization that this was no job for 
amateurs. For executive director it drafted from the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association Harry L. Hop- 
kins, seasoned organizer and relief worker, and for his 
assistant, Douglas P. Falconer from the Erie County Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. It divided the state into two field dis- 
tricts and appointed Emma O. Lundberg and E. Frances 
O’Neill to supervise 
them. It took Lillian A. 
Quinn from the Joint 
Vocational Service to 
beg, borrow or steal 
qualified personnel. It 
impressed into its serv- 
ice Eugene P. Patton, 
director of statistics of 
the State Department 
of Labor. It put under 
way, through welfare, 
tax, public-health and 
public-works depart- 
ments and through com- 
munity chests and pri- 
vate social agencies, its 
inquiry into local needs and resources, and finally and per- 
haps most importantly, it formulated in two pamphlets its 
rules governing both home and work relief. 
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Here if you please are social documents. In these two 
slender pamphlets are enunciated the principles that give this 
whole undertaking its present drive and its long-time sig- 
nificance. These rules, remember, have the force and effect 
of law. Their application constitutes a six-months demon- 
stration in modern social-welfare administration which will 
influence developments in the future. For instance, they re- 
quire that relief be adequate—mark that word well—based 
on the budgeting of family income and family need; they 
require investigation of applications and specify minimums 
of investigation; they define maximum case-loads and the 
qualifications of the required “trained and _ experienced 
supervisors’; they require the use of a local social-service 
‘index, to be created if none already exists; and finally they 
require adequate quarters, properly heated, lighted and 
ventilated for public-welfare offices. That last requirement 
has turned back to the mice and the spiders many a dreary, 
dark city-hall basement where from time immemorial the 
“charities” have been shunted. 

The price of failure to comply with these rules? No 
state money, that’s all. And it is a rare public official who 
can withstand the community pressure which a slice of 
twenty million dollars generates. 

The rules governing work relief are equally significant. 
Sufficient work must be allotted at the going local wage to 
bring family income up to a minimum of family need. 
When work projects are approved by the administration it 
will reimburse the local work bureau for the wage bill, all 
or in part as agreed upon. Here again minimum investiga- 
tion and budgetary standards are defined and expert social 
supervision required. 

This then was the plan offered by the Administration to 
the sixty cities and 
sixty-two counties of 
the state for their par- 
ticipation. Dazzled by 
twenty million dollars, 
city and county author- 
ities with few excep- 
tions hastened to make 
application. And then 
and there the light 
broke that this much 
heralded state action 
was not a measure of 
fiscal relief at all but 
of social relief, and 
that self-help had to 
figure. Local officials, 
to get the help the 
state offered, had to 
present an estimate of 
need, a statement of 
resources and definite 
evidence of community 
willingness to produce 
local funds, either pub- 
lic or private. Many of 
the officials went back | 
home to think it over. — 

Here they were met by aroused public opinion. ‘The 
whole project had stirred the minds of thoughtful citizens. 
The situation had ceased to be a matter of the chronic town 
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poor about which no one had ever seemed to care very 
much. The spotlight was turned on the whole community 
need. Back went the officials to put their cards on the table. 
They had to admit unemployment conditions to which some 
of them had too long shut their eyes; they had to list every 
hoarding of the local public treasury, every margin of 
borrowing power; they had to guarantee citizen cooperation 
and they had to agree to the Administration’s rules and 
regulations. . 

That they accepted these terms, that they have with few 
exceptions sincerely tried to meet them is to the credit of 
a group of officials who had been facing a situation fairly 
without precedent and one which had bewildered many of 
them as to what could be done about it. 


i is that bewilderment that has given the trained social 
worker an authoritative status in the situation. The 
average upstate welfare official is still a “poor officer.” The 
provisions of the Public Welfare Law passed in 1929 have 
scarcely reached him. He is often enough “past seventy 
and set in his ways.” For years he has parsimoniously doled 
out a couple of dollars worth of groceries this week and a 
bushel or two of coal next. And if a family had six or 
seven barefooted children it was their hard luck. 

Then came the winter of 1930-31. New faces crowded 
his dingy, cluttered office. Pinch as he would, the money 
allotted to him would not go round. He was pretty well 
scared by spring, and pretty apprehensive. And his worst 
dreams came true. “The crowd was now a horde, an in- 
sistent because a hungry horde. “They used to ask me 
polite-like. Now they holler for more.” As fall deepened 
into winter the situation became too much for him. Help 
he had to have, and help he has 
willingly accepted. Of course 
there have been a few die-hards. 
“T don’t need a social worker. 
Give me an adding-machine and 
a clerk and I’ll do the job.” 
“Social worker? Ain’t I got 
one? My daughter’s been doin’ 
social work for the Democratic 
Party for thirty years.” 

The big cities, New York, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and 
others, were a different story. 
Here were well organized de- 
partments of public welfare, 
strong private social agencies, en- 
lightened and active citizens’ 
committees functioning together. 
Theirs was a problem of funds 
to meet rising needs, not of or- 
ganizations and standards. Here 
again that fabulous twenty mil- 
lions supplied the leverage that 
has released appropriations larger 
than anyone would have dared 
talk about last year. No fair- 
minded person claims that even 
these are adequate to meet \the 
whole distressing situation in these centers of industrial 
depression but at any rate they are considerably larger than 
they would have been without the stimulus of the state. 
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The small cities and villages are reaping the true harvest 
of the state’s participation in this winter’s relief situation. 
Here state aid is not only bringing out almost unsuspected 
resources both of money 
and initiative, but where 
no resources exist it is, 
under the flexible pro- 
visions of the law, step- 
ping in and giving help 
where help is most 
needed. In every case it 
is making its assistance 
the occasion of a demon- 
stration of the usefulness 
of trained, competent 
personnel. 

One of the pressing 
problems of the Admin- 
istration is to find enough 
trained workers to meet 
the insistent demand. It 
has drained the Joint 
Vocational Bureau, has 
made heavy drafts on 
the various schools of 
social work and has bor- 
rowed right and left 
from private agencies. 
These workers are in 
some cases assigned to 
districts with perhaps 
several city or county 
set-ups under their super- 
vision. Others go to 
backward communities 
‘to work tactfully and 
patiently till organiza- 
‘tion is set going and the 
long weary lines of ap- 
plicants are dealt with decently, according to their need. 

Investigation, adequacy of budget and the social-service 
index are the three requirements that have the terror of 
the unknown to the old-line poor officer. ‘Investigate? 
Why I went to school with that feller. He was always 
wuthless. I’ve been buyin’ him his groceries for ten years.” 
“Index? Say young lady, my head’s a good enough index 
for what’s goin’ on around here.” “Food budget? What’s 
that? Huh! Say those kids don’t know the taste of butter. 
Margerine’s what they’re used to, and lucky to get it. Listen 
young lady, if I bought shoes for Tony Smith’s kids what 
would the county commissioners say to me? It ain’t my 
fault if the quarry shut down last year an’ Tony ain’t had 
a job since. What’s this? What’s this? The county pay 
for a broom for Mrs. Kuminsky? My God, what are we 
comin’ to!” 

Patiently the worker explains the state’s concept of 
adequacy. Steadily she labors to make it clear that when 
the law says “relief in the home” it means exactly that. 
Painfully she struggles to demonstrate the uses and the 
ultimate economies of home visits and simple records and 
to root out the old hard-boiled practices that have made 
an application for public assistance an ordeal that the sensi- 
tive would rather die than face. 
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To the everlasting credit of all concerned she is making 
progress. “Old Mr. So-and-So sat up until two o’clock last 
night making out his report. He knows what it’s all about 
now and is very proud 
of himself.” “After the 
way the index worked 
on the Jones case last 
week Mr. Tel-Tel is 
completely sold. He can 
hardly let it alone.” 
“Mr. Whoosis gave milk 
orders today without a 
quiver and for the first 
time in years let people 
picktheir own groceries.” 

Side by side with the 
general pushing up of 
standards has come a 
mobilizing of community 
energy for the organiza- 
tion of work relief. In 
general, communities are 
less averse to increased 
appropriations for work 
projects than for home 
relief. This is particu- 
larly true in small cities 
with community chests. 
The success of the chest 
campaign has been a 
blinder on the town’s 
awareness of need. 
“Now that’s all attended 
to,” says Mr. Citizen, 
shutting his eyes to the | 
fact that of the whole 
fund only a fraction may 
have been earmarked for 
family relief. 

But work relief is something else. It strikes the imagina- 
tion of the business man, rallies civic spirit and stimulates 
citizen participation in organization and operation. ‘The 
Administration scrutinizes closely any work project sub- 
mitted to it. It demands careful labor estimates; it insists 
on a salting of white-collar folk in clerical and other ap- 
propriate positions; it forbids discrimination on account of 
race, color, non-citizenship or political connections; and 
before it dips into its own pocket to support the project it 
makes sure that the city or county has dug into its own. 


Cesare in The Outlook 
“Where there is no vision the people perish” 


HE local digging process is often complicated by 

virulent local politics and by the fact that the Ad- 
ministration does not deal directly with town poor officers 
of whom there are a multitude. The Administration deals 
officially only with city and county governing bodies but 
its representatives in the country districts must work with 
town poor officers if they are to get the job done. Typical 
of this situation is Nassau County, on Long Island, where 
Edward T. Devine is exercising his ripe experience in emer- 
gency relief. The county is equipped to handle its own 
home relief, but it sought leadership in organizing work 
relief for its masses of unemployed, many of them white- 
collar folk. In the county were two cities and three big 
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towns, each with its own officers, each with a different 
problem. How Dr. Devine reconciled all the elements, and 
got large work projects quickly under way is a story that 
The Survey hopes to tell its readers in a later issue. 

But there are some places so flat broke that no amount 
of digging is of any avail, communities that have suffered 
a slow decline with a final collapse of available funds in the 
last two years. Then the Administration forgets the match- 
ing principle and puts its cash and authority behind the 
efforts of the community to save itself. Such a situation 
existed in Cohoes, a textile city of 23,300 people whose 
mills had so staggered work that pay envelopes almost van- 
ished for those who lived in company houses. ‘Sometimes 
there was left only a dollar and a half, a dollar, even as 
little as thirty-five cents. The city had exceeded its borrow- 
ing limit by $730,000. No further borrowing, bond issue 
or what not, was possible. Yet every week more and more 
people joined the pitiable ranks of the destitute. “There was 
little congestion at the public-welfare office. Everyone 
knew that that distracted official had no money. ‘The best 
the poor man could do was to hand out an occasional food 
order for $1.50 to the most desperate cases. : 

When the Administration went into action in Novem- 
ber Cohoes had only $637.37 in its home-relief fund, 
$172.85 in veterans’ relief and $7.50 in its hospital fund. 
And the out-of-work people who had lived long enough on 
dried beans and water were growing articulate. On November 
14 an unemployed man, despairing at the plight of his wife 
and three children, killed himself. Public excitement flared 
up. Public activity was energized. Cohoes was one of the 
first cities in the state to apply to the Administration for 
assistance. It had little to offer to match funds, but there 
was no doubt of its intention to do the best it could. 

The need for relief was urgent. “The Administration 
made an immediate grant of $10,000 and jumped one of 
its best workers to Cohoes to get behind the dazed welfare 
officer in getting food to the people quickly and efficiently. 
The mayor had reappointed last year’s work-relief commis- 
sion, which was already registering men. ‘The Administra- 
tion promptly made it a direct grant of $15,000 to get going. 
Meantime the city fathers had reexplored their treasury and 
found a loose $38,000 which could be used only for im- 
provements of the water system. It was the only surplus 
fund the city possessed. Much of this had to go for mate- 
rials, but the Administration agreed to match funds for 
wages, raised publicly or privately, up to $40,000. ‘The 
waterworks job with 350 men on the payroll was under 
way before the end of November. 

Cohoes has got on its feet now. Citizens are raising a 
private fund of $30,000. More work projects are in sight. 
Every day a few more men go on the job at $12 or $14 a 
week. Hope has returned and with it energy. ~Expendi- 
tures for home relief have increased about 50 per cent. The 
unemployed in Cohoes are no longer subsisting on beans. 


HE rural sections of the state are not suffering acutely, 
oy... Administration’s field workers report. Of course 
there is no money but at least there is something to eat. 
Most hard hit, they say, are the towns that lived on a sin- 
gle industry which has now dropped out from under. Gran- 
ville for instance, its 5800 people dependent on the slate 
quarry which normally employs a thousand men and today 
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employs 125; or Albion with 1550 people and an industry 
normally employing 135 now reduced to 15. In places like this 
work projects are limited. Home relief must bear the brunt. 

More tragic still is the plight, brought to light by the 
state’s circuit riders of relief, of isolated industrial villages 
where economic life thas literally come to a standstill. For 
instance in Sullivan County, where the Catskills begin, are 
six dreary little settlements stretching along the east branch 
of the Delaware River. Buried in the hills, the people had 
lived by work in the acid plants. Wages have always been 
low, living conditions bad. The company through its com- 
missary and its ownership of the wretched little houses under 


the lee of the plants, has always had first go at the pay 


envelopes. Very little money changed hands. Four years 
ago “the works” began slowing down. More than a year 
ago they quit entirely. “They will probably never reopen. 


‘O count the unemployed in these villages you must 

count every able bodied adult among the five or six 
hundred people. They have no resources, no leadership, no 
vitality. Last summer men, women and children went into 
the woods to pick ferns for the New York flower market 
at fifty cents a thousand. Even the nimblest fingers cannot 
earn a winter’s keep at that rate and the winters in Sullivan 
County are long and oold. A little aid trickles in from the 
town welfare department, but the rest of the county is 
prosperous and the county officials are reluctant to risk in- 
creasing expenditures for people so far removed from the 
experience of their influential constituents. A work bureau 
is not feasible and the Administration can put in relief and 
skilled service only if the county officials request it. Yet 
someway these villages, only 160 miles from the gleaming 
tower of the Empire State Building, are keeping alive. No 
one has starved to death—yet: What will become of them 
no one knows. ‘They need a good deal more than food and 
fuel and clothing. The state has brought their situation 
into the light. It cannot stop with that. 

The Administration is asking no kudos for itself. Its com- 
plicated job is far from over. It has had and will continue 
to have its ups and downs, its missteps, obstacles and sur- 
prising achievements. It is still anybody’s guess how much, 
in the long run, it will have succeeded in stimulating local 
appropriations, but it seems fair to believe that it will bring 
out at least three times twenty millions in funds which but 
for state incentive would not have been forthcoming to meet 
this winter’s need. It is stimulating understanding of mod- 
ern social-work methods so that when it packs up its bag 
and goes home something of what it has done will carry on. 

“In these six months,” says Emma O. Lundberg, “the 
progress of social-welfare administration in New York State 
is being put forward fifteen years.” It is putting responsi- 
bility squarely on the trained social worker. ‘Social work- 
ers are at the bat,” says [Harry L. Hopkins. ‘They are 
figuring in the whole situation as technicians and as leaders. 
It is an important test of our claims to expertness and of: 
what we stand for in conserving standards of living.” 

But if anyone thinks that it is a simple task to use twenty 
million dollars quickly, equitably and efficiently “. . . to 
relieve the people of the state from the hardships and suffer- 
ing caused by unemployment .. .” let him look into the 
hard-driven faces of Messrs. Straus, Wickser and Sullivan — 
and he will know better. 


The President’s Housing Conference 


By LOULA D. LASKER 


by which the eighteen fundamentals of good housing 

as outlined below by Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
as the findings of the President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership can be achieved? If you had been 
one of the three thousand delegates who gathered in Wash- 
ington, December 2-5, you would have been told that none 
of the objectives is impossible. BUT—spell this with three 
capitals—the consensus of opinion was that the ground-work 
of such a program has scarcely been laid. And after the 
conference was over you would ‘have speculated no little as 
to just how the recommendations of the conference by and 
large will actually further the program. 

Up to now a hit-or-miss policy has been common in efforts 
to decently house our population: the building industry is 
in the dark ages in methods of production (the possibilities 
of fabricating houses in large part in factories was empha- 
sized) ; information relative to successful practice and ex- 
periments in the field of housing are rarely available; 
financing methods share a large part of the responsibility for 
inadequate housing and the general lack of home-ownership; 
community planning has been largely neglected; approxi- 
mately two thirds of the population live in substandard 
buildings, and so on. These and many other unpleasant 
truths were thrown as a challenge at the conference. 

For over a year prior to the conference twenty-five fact- 
finding committees had been hard at work studying various 
phases of housing. They include committees on 
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city planning and zoning; sub-division layout; large-scale op- 
_ erations; industrial decentralization and housing; finance; re- 
lationship of income and the home; taxation; types of dwellings; 
reconditioning, remodeling and modernizing; construction; 
design; business and housing; home ownership and leasing; 
housing and the community; Negro housing; utilities for houses; 
fundamental equipment; kitchens and other work centers; home 
furnishing and decoration; landscape planning and planting; 
household management; homemaking; home information 
centers; and farm and village housing. 
In addition six correlating committees studied the commit- 
tees’ findings and made recommendations on the basis of their 
combined investigations and suggestions. 

That President Hoover’s welcoming address was intended 
to sound the keynote of the meetings there can be no doubt. 
For many it did; for more it did not. In opening, the Presi- 
dent said that “this Conference has been called to consider 
one great segment of the housing problem—that is, in what 
manner can we facilitate the ownership of homes and how 
can we protect the owners of homes.” Though he went on 
to say that standards of tenement and apartment dwellings 
were to be considered, it was apparent that home ownership, 
which he emphasized throughout his address, was to him 
the vital consideration. 

Here was controversial point number one, for though this 
was a distinctly amicable conference let it not be thought 
there were no significant differences of opinion. For instance, 
a large group believe that sufficient data have not yet been 
accumulated upon which to base the dogmatic assertion that 
it is wise to encourage home ownership indiscriminately. 


Perhaps this negative statement may be taken as the slogan 
or immediate “conclusion” of the conference. The commit- 
tees were rather unanimous that much research has yet to 
be done before a definite program can be outlined. (But 
without underestimating the importance of research, has 
not the time arrived when the aforesaid two thirds of our 
population have a right to expect a more immediately pro- 
ductive and concrete program?) 

The correlating committee on research proposed the estab- 
lishment of a research foundation or institute—heartily en- 
dorsed by all divisions—to find out what conditions impede 
and what conditions promote good housing; otherwise “the 
subject will be covered in piecemeal manner and much time, 
energy and money will be frittered away in odds and ends 
of imperfectly coordinated research; correspondingly the im- 
provement of conditions will be retarded.” Such an insti- 
tute would act also as a coordinating agency and clearing- 
house, and analyze material as it becomes available, as a 
basis for furthering an effective program. 

The conference was given to understand that such a foun- 
dation will be established with government cooperation and 
approval, but not under government auspices, and that it 
will include divisions of research, service and information, 
and demonstration. It will be in a position to secure the 


Eighteen Points of a Housing Program 


r Wilbur’s Summary of the Conference Findings 


Each city and community should have a master plan. 

Each city should be zoned. 

All new homes irrespective of the income of the family 
can and should be of good design and sound construction. 

Soundly built homes can and should be rendered avail- 
able to all home buyers. 

Home ownership should be a possibility at some time 
in the life of every thrifty family. 

An adequate system of credit for the financing of homes 
should be established. 

Old homes should be brought up to standard. 

Slums and blighted areas should be eliminated. 

Industry so far as practical should be decentralized. 

Well-advised large scale housing operations should be 
facilitated. 

Homes should be freed from excessive burdens of 
taxation. 

Beauty as well as utility should be made available 
within the home and in its surroundings. 

The conveniences, protection and opportunities enjoyed 
by city dwellers should be rendered available as rapidly 
as possible to the residents of rural districts. 

Work centers for household operations should be efii- 
ciently planned and equipped. 

There is need of better framed and better enforced 
legislation with regard to all types of housing for the 
protection of the home and the community. 

There is need of development of further research. 

There is need for information service and public edu- 
cation. 

The promotion of home ownership and better homes 
is the prerogative of all civic leaders and of citizens. 
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cooperation of governmental departments, universities and 
existing research bodies as well as of business and civic 
organizations. 

The relation of the depression and the need for housing 
was stressed. Find the formula for reviving the building in- 
dustry through increased activity in housing and a great 
step will be taken in ameliorating the unemployment situ- 
ation! Good housing is good business. Don’t be deterred, 
the delegates were told, by the frequent assertion that the 
country is overbuilt. Overbuilt it may be industrially and 
for those with higher incomes, but housing for the $2000- 
and-under groups is still almost a virgin field. But remember 
that good housing implies community planning, open spaces, 
sunlight, air, a safe system of thoroughfares. Granted all 
this, what then is the next step? Is the individual in a 
financial position to buy his own home? Should he be? 
Here enters the villain of the piece, (or is it the hero?) 
financing—financing the low-income groups. What is the 
best method of financing those who are self-supporting? Is 
not sound financing the corner-stone of good housing? 


| ies report of the finance committee was awaited with 
bated breath. The chairman, Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and four sub- 
chairmen made their reports. They emphasized the fallacy of 
stimulating home ownership indiscriminately; unless a buyer 
is able to pay down 25 per cent of the cost of the house and 
allocate 25 per cent of his income to future payments, he 
is not ready to buy. The pitfalls and undue expense of 
junior financing were pointed out. The development of rep- 
- utable second-mortgage companies was recommended. Re- 
form in foreclosure procedure was suggested. Buyers were 
advised to seek long-term amortized loans in preference to 
short-term straight mortgages. The need for a uniform 
mortgage act was stressed. “The tentative report of the com- 
mittee was too long even to summarize here. Suffice it to 
say, however, its recommendations were predicated entirely 
on the present system of financing, on financing the single- 
family house, and on individual ownership. 

Does this model fit modern conditions? The presenta- 
tion of the report over, the chairman of another committee, 
that on large-scale operations, Alfred Stern of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of Chicago, asked for the floor. Well and 
good so far as the report went, Mr. Stern said. But did 
not the Committee, he asked, leave out of their calculations 
a large biock of the population, those city ‘dwellers who 
perforce must live in apartments? Is home ownership then 
feasible in the case of a large part of the urban population, 
even though they may be self-supporting? Have we not 
evolved a new technique in housing—a technique applicable 
to single and multi family dwellings—the building of whole 
communities, planned and built as a unit, both for efficiency 
and economy’s sake? A new technique in financing must be 
evolved to meet the new technique in building. A challenge 
to the audience. A challenge to the country. Much applause. 

The plea of Arthur C. Holden, architect and authority 
on the economic and social aspects of housing, was likewise 
warmly received. Mr. Holden urged bankers, insurance 
companies, et al. to collaborate more closely with architects 
not only as advisers on the soundness of the construction 
of individual houses, but also as advisers in the broader field 
touching the social and economic significance of housing— 
particularly the relation of the house to its neighborhood. 

The meeting unanimously endorsed the President’s pre- 
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viously announced plan for home-loan discount banks to 
discount mortgages not to exceed $15,000 each on farm and 
urban property used for homes. But helpful as this plan 
may be in a limited sphere, does it not too imply that the 
problem can be solved by the present system—the system 
that has signally failed to do so up to date? 

The meeting adjourned. The delegates had been given 
much food for thought. 

What is this Conference accomplishing, one constantly 
heard asked. What are its immediate results? From the 
outset it was apparent that this was no crusaders’ conference. 
It was the President’s conference. Valuable as were many 
of its recommendations, little mention was made for instance, 
of such facts as that without security of work the wage- 
earning population cannot hope for the security of a home. 
Practically no mention was made of the possibility of the 
need for direct government participation in housing. It was 
a fact-finding conference, the delegates were told. But 
within certain prescribed limits, we add. Yet the confer- 
ence was very valuable as an educational force. The very 
bringing together for the first time of three thousand indi- 
viduals from allied and widely separated professions but all 
concerned in some way with housing, was a real accomplish- 
ment. People whose habits of thinking are often opposed— 
bankers, engineers, builders, home economists, interior deco- 
rators, tax authorities, housing experts, research workers, 
statisticians, social workers, and so on ad infinitum—ready 
and anxious to discuss together a problem which can only be 
solved, if it can be solved, by their cooperation. And is 
not the assembling in report form of this vast volume of valu- 
able material a concrete contribution? Should not whatever 
inspiration those three thousand delegates received and which 
they in turn will bring to their respective communities go far 
toward educating public opinion of the great need? 

The announcement at the concluding evening session that 
the President intends to appoint a continuation committee 
and to call another conference in due time is important. 
Important particularly if the sponsors of the Conference 
sensed the desire of a large group to scrap past experience 
where necessary and start afresh with their eyes focused ex- 
clusively on the two thirds of us Americans who live in sub- 
standard houses. 


Credo 


By PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


O him who asks the big house on the hill 
Give candelabra, ivories, gems of fire, 
And all the dazzling baubles that conspire 
To cool the inward flame against man’s will; 
To him who yearns for pride of place, fulfill 
Ambition’s itch for sceptre, crest or lyre; 
The things men prize with passionate desire 
Are transient as a leaf upon the sill. 


For me, the ministrations of the rain, 
Twilight and homing birds, a dawn at sea, 
A moss-flecked wall, an apple tree in spring, 
The flight of silver birches down the lane. 
Thus, when the moving finger stops for me, 
Let me hold in my hand some common thing. 


( 


Confessions of a Neophite 


A Student, a Westerner, Plunges into New York Social Work and Comes Up for Air 
By JOHN E. LYMAN 


Drawings by Frederic E. Greene 


social agency I imagined social work must be a sort 

of halfway station on the road to heaven. Every- 
one who did it I thought of as a brother who reached out 
a helping hand to the “less fortunate.” So I thought if we 
could just get enough social workers we would have the 
brotherhood of man. 

The first disillusion I had was that there were practically 
no brothers. Nearly everyone in the business was a woman 
and a young woman at that. Although that was somewhat 
disconcerting to my preconceived notions of social work I 
substituted “sister” for brother and tried to pare down my 
prejudice as to the efficacy of sisterhood. 

There were other and more insidious prejudices that doing 
social work knocked into a cocked hat. The notion that 
poverty-stricken people are probably that way because of 
ignorance or natural laziness I soon threw off as excess 
baggage. I had to cast aside the idea that the lives of peo- 
ple coming to social agencies were somehow of an inferior 
grade whose flesh and spirit were not easily wounded by 
adversity. The idea that people got into trouble mainly by 
malice aforethought I was forced to give up. I hated to let 
go of its corollary that men’s actions are either good or bad, 
and as moral beings we should condemn the one and cherish 
the other. But I was assured that it too would have to go. 
I was to be stripped of all those comfortable feelings with 
which I as one of the good people had fed my ego. 

What manner of persons were these unmoral social work- 
ers into whose daily company I had so suddenly been in- 
jected, I kept asking myself. The social workers themselves 
left few opportunities pass to impress upon me that they 
were indeed the Jane Addamses and Jake Riises I imagined 
them to be. How much they knew of broken homes! How 
casually they spoke of courts, hospitals, settlements, nur- 
series, clinics, bureaus, boards, foundations. What acquaint- 
ances they had with doctors, priests, politicians, lawyers, 
judges, marshalls, principals, landlords, burglars, gamblers, 
deserters and bootleggers. ‘These sophisticated, intellectual, 
seemingly unemotional New Yorkers violated all the canons 
of young womanhood I had 
known. Feminine wiles were 
taboo in getting things done. 
They spoke with equal calm 
to the wild-eyed dispossessed 
family head, the Tammany 
magistrate and the tax-ridden 
landlord. ‘Tactful, patient, 
persuasive, unafraid, firm and 
bold, they awed me. I thought 
them scarcely human, certainly 
not womanly as I knew the 
word on western plains. 


B EFORE I ever saw a social worker or entered a 


The sisterhood of man 
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My first week on the Lower East Side in New York was 
as different from anything I had ever done as walking the 
streets of ancient Bagdad would be. I did not know an 
Italian from a Pole. I thought the Yiddish script which I 
saw in signs and newspapers was some corruption of Chinese 
or Greek that the Russians had adopted. I preferred to walk 
because I feared an elevated or subway train might deposit 
me somewhere in the suburbs of New Jersey or Long Island. 

I was sent out into that 
uncharted higgledy-piggledy 
East Side to find the homes 
of the unemployed families 
who had applied for aid. I 
Was instructed to go any- 
where in the five boroughs 
of Greater New York if I 
smelled a job for any of my 
families anywhere. I was ad- 
jured to go forth as a sort 
of human vacuum, without prejudice, without a moral judg- 
ment of any man or woman, and to seek facts. 

Social agencies must have facts, hundreds of them about 
every client, else the mills of the social gods would cease 
grinding. So I “investigated.” Investigation is a very dig- 
nified social-work technique, I was assured, quite different 
from that service performed by detectives, stool-pigeons and 
snoops. I sometimes wondered what “early history and 
training’ had to do with a man’s being out of work. I 
have since been shown very definitely what it has and has 
not to do with unemployment. It is a sort of professional 
secret which I am not at liberty to divulge. 


HE most difficult “adjustment” in the “social treat- 

ment” I was subjected to by fellow-staff members was 
the “sublimation of sympathy to the scientific spirit.” From 
the social worker’s side of. the fence it is a very satisfactory 
feeling to “treat” successfully a mental aberration. From the 
treated side of the fence it is not such a treat. For my 
petted altruistic sentiments were substituted that dry stuff 
called the scientific spirit. It hurt. 

The symptoms of my mental disease were probably set 
down in the minds of the specialists who observed my be- 
havior as: tendency to sympathize with troubles of client 
too much; inability to visualize probable resources of family ; 
tendency to consider situation emergent when it could wait; 
tendency to disregard office hours in the interests of false 
standard of humanity; difficulty in sleeping due to worry 
over problems of clients. 

Treatment consisted of: the wear and tear of an emer- 
gency unemployment relief situation; numerous citations 
from the experience of other workers about families in sit- 
uations similar to mine who somehow managed; friendly 
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lectures on the evils of disorganized office and field-work 
hours and on the inefficiency of wasting energy fretting over 
a situation which could not be helped anyhow; and a subtle 
social pressure that it was bad form to let your emotions 
carry you away. 

It was this sort of treatment which was finally to show 
me the light and the way of the true social worker. I had 
seen the exterior camouflage that case workers throw about 
their true selves. As I learned to work beside them and 
gradually with them, their day-by-day methods of social work 
taught me why a social worker is. They moved with such 
calm self-assurance among the Italian, Polish, Negro, Porto 
Rican mothers and fathers who filled and overflowed’ our 
waiting room. In the slow-moving friendship they brought 
to a father whose broken English they could understand; in 
the twinkling mischief of a secret treaty with a wayward 
boy; in the homely advice and love they gave an overwrought 
mother—in all these daily ways I saw creative social work. 
Of these experiences my fellow-workers never spoke. ‘True 
modesty compelled them not to traffic in the deeper currents 
of their lives. For these they reserved sincere purpose and 
devotion, the sine qua non of social work. 

This common core ran sterling through them.all. - Yet in 
personality they presented as many facets as their native sec- 
tions of the country, their schooling, their homes. Seldom 
was there a native New Yorker. New England, the South, 
the Far West, the Middle West were frequently repre- 
sented. Some were brilliant, witty social workers; some were 
quiet, thoughtful students. There were busy 
and enthusiastic ones, pleasant, methodical 
workers—happy, quizzical, restless, weary, 
nonplussed—as many garments as human 
personality puts on from day to day 
—these human, likable young women as- 
sumed. 

Although I had become quite accustomed to 
the dominance of feminine ideas and ad- 
ministration in the family-case work field, 
I was again shocked when I began the more 
formal part of social-work training. Women 
dominated the school scene almost entirely. 
I found the atmosphere of the school stimu- 
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lating, saturated though it was with the cigarette smoke 
of professionally-minded young ladies who seem to have 
decided to take care of other people’s bad boys and family 
troubles instead of plunging into some of their own mak- 
ing. Championed chiefly by the women, the mental-hy- 
giene movement ran rampant through hall and classroom 
conversations. ‘To offset my one woman teacher in mental 
hygiene I had three men teachers who good-humoredly 
poked fun at psychiatric social work and proceeded to lay 
down the law of the economic, political and sociological 
approaches. 

In the business of schooling to be a social worker the stu- 
dent gathers one day that without a thoroughgoing knowl- 
edge of modern psychological and psychoanalytic principles | 
and technique he had better not enter upon the professional 
career of social work at all. He will only bungle and con- 
fuse the profession’s enlightened aims. The next day he is 
told that after all the case work is a petty tool against the 
bulk of powerful economic forces and that no case worker 
should consider practice until he has thoroughly grounded 
himself in economic theory, and more to the point, how this 
theory actually works out in present-day industry. ‘The 
problem after all is one of a more equitable and regular dis- 
tribution of money. 

And then on a third day he is informed that all social 
work is aimless, worse than ineffectual, if it does not align 
itself with the time immemorial sociological forces as relent- 
lessly at work today as ever. The fourth day the stu- 
dent may go to the field and try to apply 
these textbook notions to the solution of in- 
dividual troubles. 

The attempt had a peculiar way of mixing 
me all up. I got confused, pulled the wrong 
syringe from my “professional” kit. I fig- 
ured social work should apply a little of its 
mental hygiene to the group mind of a profit- 
grabbing age. But I guess the capitalistic age 
is really not sick enough to be committed to — 
a psychiatric clinic. We will go around pick- 
ing up the offscourings of a sick society until 
—well, until society just naturally gets 
immune to depressions. 


$52,000,000 for Social Welfare 


By PIERCE WILLIAMS 


Executive Director, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 


gives information of value to all interested in know- 

ing more about what Frederick P. Keppel, president 

of the Carnegie Corporation, wittily calls the “philan- 

thropoids.” ‘The report lists 122 foundations, gives the 

endowment of each, the amount available for distribution 

annually, and classifies ‘the fields in which each spent its 
money in 1930. 

The report tells us in effect that in the United States there 


J: this compact report’ the Twentieth Century Fund 


1American Foundations and Their Fields, edition of 1931. 
Century Fund, Boston. $1. 


Twentieth 


are 122 separate groups of people, legally constituted into 
boards of trustees, each group possessing some power to influ- 
ence the course of social-welfare activities through the choice 
of objects for which funds are expended. These trustees will 
not need to be reminded that along with their great free- 
dom of selection goes increased social responsibility. Be- 
cause of the power lodged in them I for one would like to 
know more about the business affiliations, educational back- 
ground and social outlook of the members of this small 
army of trustees. 

What is the “turnover” in foundation boards? What is 
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the method by which new blood gets into foundations? A 
Who’s Who of board members may become in the future 


‘a social necessity. 


Of the 122 foundations, fifty-two have their principal 
offices in New York and all but twelve are located in cities 
east of the Mississippi. So long as the purpose of a founda- 
tion is broadly enough stated to permit it to distribute its 
money anywhere, it may be of little importance in which 
city it sets up its head office. But looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of the national community, doesn’t it 
seem desirable for foundations to be scattered geographically 
over the country rather than concentrated in New York? 
Perhaps the answer to this present concentration is to en- 


. courage the development of community trusts throughout 


the country. Through this form of charitable trust, gifts 
and bequests from citizens can be directed by local commit- 
tees of distribution into activities of community value. 

That the total endowment of these 122 charitable trusts 
is approximately $853,450,000 is a relatively meaningless 
fact, unless we know the date on which the valuation of 
securities was made and whether they are valued at cost or 
at present market prices. It is more important to learn 
from the report that in 1930 approximately $52,476,000 
was distributed by ninety-one foundations. A considerable 
part of this came out of principal, indicating the growing 
conviction that charitable endowment should gradually be 
used up, not kept as a perpetual trust. 

When the 52 millions distributed by foundations in 1930 
is placed alongside the 89 billions of aggregate national 
income it becomes clear that foundations do not yet threaten 
to control any considerable part of the total wealth of the 
United States. On the other hand, the part which the 
$52 millions plays in the total receipts of American philan- 
thropic organizations is of great importance. Unfortunately 
that question cannot be answered, in the present imperfect 
conditions of welfare statistics. When we have the statis- 
tics of total charitable expenditures in the United States, we 
shall be in better position to appraise foundation activities 


in the whole scheme of American philanthropy. 


HERE is wide range in financial size among the 122 

foundations. Only nine distributed over $1,000,000 
apiece in 1930 whereas fifty distributed less than $100,000 
apiece. The policy of a charitable trust with less than 
$100,000 a year to expend will necessarily be different from 
that of a foundation with $7 millions a year. 

The report notes that of the total amount distributed 70 
per cent went into the four fields of “medicine and public 
health,” “general education,” “physical sciences,” and “social 
sciences.” It also comments with surprise on the lack of 
attention paid by foundations to the need for economic im- 
provement through scientific research and _ statesmanlike 
action. According to the report, only 1.5 per cent of the 
total amount distributed was to organizations and agencies 
in the field of “business, industry and finance.” It also 
calls attention to the fact that government and politics come 
surprisingly low in the list when compared with the public 
interest in this field. 

These conclusions raise the question of the adequacy of 
the classification employed. Determination of a satisfactory 
classification is always a difficult task in a work of analysis, 
but the one employed by the Twentieth Century Fund is 
clearly imperfect. Its heterogeneity is shown by the follow- 


ing sub-heads, twenty-nine in number: 
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aesthetics; agriculture and forestry; animals; birth control; 
business, industry and finance; cemetery maintenance; child 
welfare; city planning and housing; civil liberties; education, 
general (by kind of institution, by persons taught, by special 
categories) ; engineering; government and politics; handicrafts; 
heroism in life-saving; humanities; individual assistance; inter- 
national relations; labor unions; medicine and public health; 
meritorious public service; monuments; motion picture; physi- 
cal sciences; propaganda for social theories; publications and 
periodicals; race relations; religion; social sciences; social 
welfare (by type of agency, by special groups served). 


The total amount expended in each field is further split 
up according to whether the grant was for “research,” “edu- 
cation,” or “social action.”” ‘These three terms are not self- 
explanatory, and the impracticability of applying this division 
to the twenty-nine classes stands out at several points. For 
example, “general education” is a field which accounts for 
nearly $14,000,000 of the total distributed. Obviously it is 
impossible to split up this total satisfactorily when one of 
the subdivisions is again “education.” ‘Social welfare” ac- 
counts for 3.1 per cent of the total expended, yet practically 
all of the $1,591,000 is put under the subheading “social 
action;” some of it certainly was for “research” or “educa- 
tion.” ; 


HE bulk of the $206,526 distributed for “religion” is 

classified under “social action.” This seems anything 
but logical. Small grants by foundations for cemetery main- 
tenance, for animals, motion pictures, monuments, handi- 
crafts and so on apparently gave the Twentieth Century 
Fund trouble in classification. 

I suggest classification of foundation grants into four 
fields of human activity, viz. religious, educational, chari- 
table relief and community betterment. A better classifi- 
cation might answer the following question: Io what ex- 
tent is foundation money helping to push forward experimen- 
tation in the field of human relations and social action? 
As Professor Dewey pointed out in an article in The New 
Republic for July 31, 1931, there is a great deal of ‘“‘fact- 
finding” going on in the United States that will prove 
fruitless in the long run unless used to energize social ex- 
perimentation. 


In my opinion what is needed is a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the grants made by the twenty foundations that to- 
gether account for 90 per cent of the total distributed in 
1930. Indeed analysis of the grants made by ten foundations 
(of which three are Rockefeller philanthropies) would ac- 
count for 80 per cent of the total. 

No improvement in classification, however, can change 
the fact that the foundations have so far not manifested 
interest on any considerable scale in encouraging the fine 
arts. Music does not fare so badly, sharing to the extent 
of $774,000 in grants made by nine foundations; 90 per cent 
of it provided by The Julliard Musical Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation. Grants by the Carnegie Corporation 
in 1930, totalling $247,000, represent practically everything 
that the Twentieth Century Fund was able to find in the 
way of foundation support for the other fine arts in the 
United States. In behalf of painting and sculpture the 
writer. hereby voices a desire for the prompt appearance in 
the foundation field of a corporate Lorenzo di Medici to 
patronize struggling American artists of promise. Art is 
social, and the quest for beauty as a collective as well as an 
individual aim is an impulse not to be overlooked by founda- 
tions in their efforts to promote the general welfare. 


Tuberculosis 


Takes a Cut 


By H. E. KLEINSCHMIDT, M.D. 


Director, Health Education Service, National Tuberculosis Association 


HE depression mocks us with many a paradox. 

Consider, for example, how tuberculosis refuses to 

run true to form. Poverty and tuberculosis go hand 
in hand: so runs the doctrine preached for a score of years. 
Whether poverty is the father or the child of tuberculosis is 
a wrangled question, but that the two are closely related is 
undebated. The converse teaching, namely, that good eco- 
nomic conditions favor a decline in the tuberculosis death 
rate, has become a truism. 

For some two years, about one tenth of the employable 
population have been idle. Thousands of white collar people 
have, for the first time, tasted the bread of poverty. And 
yet (is the barometer crazy?) the tuberculosis deathrate 
continues to decline. The rate for 1930 in the original 
Registration States reached the low point of 67.2 per 100,000 
population, and, if the trend of the first nine months 
of 1931 continues, we shall touch a new low rate for the 
year of 62.2. That is the judgment of Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
based on the records of several million insured wage-earners. 
His conclusion is supported by a number of records from 
widely separated communities, which report declining case 
as well as deathrates. Is there a fallacy in the orthodox 
doctrine of poverty-tuberculosis? Not necessarily. 

First, we are by no means certain that hard times are not 
affecting the morbidity of tuberculosis if not the mortality. 
Among the tuberculous population at any given time there 
are always some whose fate hangs precariously in the bal- 
ance. A slight downward push on the scale such as hunger 
or worty, is likely to bring the struggle to a premature end. 
Apparently there are not enough such “critical” cases of 
tuberculosis among the “new-poor” to affect appreciably the 
mortality rate. However, assuming the average expectancy 
of the consumptive to be five years, the present effects of 
deprivation, even though temporary, may shorten that 
expectancy. 

Second, our present understanding of the manner in which 
tuberculosis begins and develops justifies us in assuming that 
environmental influences often determine whether or not a 
child with early lesions will later develop the destructive 
adult type. And many children now heavily infected but 
not yet labeled “tuberculous” are suffering deprivation. Thus 
the toll of the enemy may be so “absorbed” in the years to 
come as to show no definite “hump” in the mortality curve. 
The result of the depression, like the cost of the new suit 
of clothes bought by the traveling salesman, may be con- 
cealed in the larger expense account. 

Wishful thinking, supported by bits of logic, tempts us 
to predict that the downward trend of tuberculosis will not 
be perceptibly affected by the depression of 1929-?. What 
are these bits? While poverty and tuberculosis are closely 
related, there is nothing about poverty of itself that favors 
the disease. The sole, direct cause of tuberculosis is the 
tubercle bacillus. Without infection by that specific germ, 
even Job’s turkey could not possibly develop phthisis. But 
the by-products of poverty are the active allies of the enemy. 

One such by-product is faulty nutrition. We have not 


thus far permitted this by-product to overwhelm us. Lux- 
uries, comforts, and even self-respect may have to be sacri- 
ficed by many people, but old-fashioned starvation for the 
sheer want of bread is a disgrace we shall not suffer. Nor 
is the nutritional quality of food being sacrificed to any great 
extent. During the war, the hunger of European peoples 
was appeased by filling their bellies with food substitutes of 
poor nutritional value. Not so in the present crisis. True, 
the consumption of milk has decreased somewhat, but on the 
other hand, the cheap price of butter has enlarged sales of 
that article at the expense of butter substitutes. Meats, 
vegetables, and fruits have dropped to a price level that dis- 
courages the competition of foods of lesser nutritional value. 
Allowing for the concessions many families are making, we 
still may safely assume that no widespread harm has as yet 
been wrought because of poor nutrition. 

Another by-product is the crowding together of families, 
which in turn favors the ready transfer of the tubercle bacil- 
lus from the sick to the well. Domiciliary crowding has 
not yet been severe. There is not, as was the case during the 
war, a serious housing shortage. Although inflation still 
exists, rentals have adjusted themselves to a considerable de- 
gree. At any rate, the inhuman huddling of several families 
in quarters designed for one has not been painfully apparent. 

A third by-product of poverty is shattered family morale. 
“What’s the use!” is the attitude of the discouraged family. 
Slovenly habits creep in. Why wash the dishes carefully? 
Why not spit on the floor? Cheerlessness and numbness 
subtract their toll from one’s capital of resistance. Deplor- 
able situations are evident, but in the aggregate we have 
kept our courage to the sticking point, and the pessimism 
that now presides in many households has not yet become 
chronic. And perhaps our graveyard whistling is a more 
powerful psychic influence in keeping up family morale than 
those who are aware of the artificiality of the whistling 
would willingly admit. 


A LL this may be rank rationalizing. There is, however, 

a factor which cannot easily be explained away, and 
that is the cumulative effect of the tuberculosis movement. 
For a score of years, educational propaganda has been rolling 
up its force; its momentum has not been slackened by the 
present pot holes in the highway of progress. Knowledge ac- 
quired in the past has not lost its power; our fear, or better, 
respect for tuberculosis has not lessened; habits and prac- 
tices acquired in the good days continue to function in the 
bad. 

But perhaps the most pertinent answer to the question as 
to why the deathrate has not taken an upward turn is to 
be found in the tuberculosis fighting machinery that is now 
functioning. It is, of course, inadequate, but in no previous 
depression have we been so well equipped. Some eighty 
thousand patients are at the moment occupying sanatorium 
beds, which means not only that eighty thousand persons are 
being given their chance, but also that as many potential 
foci of infection are removed from the susceptible commu- 
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nity. More thousands, graduates from tuberculosis institu- 
tions, are exerting their wholesome influence wherever they 
may be. The sanitorium is doing “Business as usual.” Nor 
has there been an appreciable lessening of clinic and medical 
activities. Health department budgets in several places have 
been curtailed, but without seriously lessening the efficiency 
of the service rendered. Public-health nursing, for example, 
has suffered no drastic curtailment. The promotional forces, 
that is, the tuberculosis associations, have indeed trimmed 
their sails, but the educational and publicity work goes on 
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unabated. Research has not stopped, and demonstrations 
gaily carry on. 

The machinery has clicked on despite the depression. The 
fact that this “variable” has not changed (except for the 
better) whereas the other traditional variable, namely, the 
economic factor, has changed, and that, in the face of this, 
the tuberculosis rate has not been unfavorably influenced, is 
indirect but persuasive proof of the efficacy of our present 
method of attacking tuberculosis. A theory is being tested 
in the fire. 


The Obligation to Bear Witness 


By MORRIS S. LAZARON 


Rabbi of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 


IME was when under the spreading wings of or- 

ganized religion all the activities of men found 

habitation and encouragement. As human knowl- 
edge developed, however, one by one these sciences and 
ministries of helpfulness broke away, staked out their own 
territories in the vast tracts of human experimentation, 
effort and social enterprise. And often suspicion and mis- 
trust marked the relation between mother religion and her 
daughters. 

The last fifty years have seen the development of the 
science of social service. It created its own technique. It 
trained a class of professional workers. It was jealous of 
its prerogatives; it established a sphere and function all 
its own and was frequently offered as a substitute for 
religion. It became more and more divorced from organized 
religion. So today, despite the fact that the aims of religion 
and social work are the same, there is a breach between 
them which identity of interest should close. Each is neces- 
sary for the greater strength of the other. Each more or 
less goes its own way, whereas they should be linked to- 
gether in an enterprise which challenges the conscience of 
man—the rebuilding of the social order on the foundations 
of justice and brotherhood. 

Both have certain difficulties in common. Religion finds 
itself allied with the capitalist order. Oftentimes the very 
men who support church and synagogue are those who are 
responsible for the social malaise. One of the searching 
questions that synagogue and church have to face today is 
this: Are we brave enough to risk the support of our rich 
contributors by challenging the soundness of the entire 
system which enriches them? 

Those engaged in social work face the same difficulty. 
They are confronted with problems which have been created 
by the very men who support their work. A manufacturer, 
a banker, a great industrialist may contribute five thousand 
dollars a year to the Community Fund, to the Catholic 
Charities or to the Jewish Charities; but the very system 
which makes possible his gifts creates the poverty, the un- 
employment, the human misery which social workers are 
called upon to alleviate. 

I should like to see a more intimate liaison between re- 
ligion and social service in the leadership and guidance of 
public opinion. Too often social workers have been blind 
to the opportunities as well as to the solemn duties which 
are theirs by virtue of their calling, a profession which must 
not permit itself to be pressed into silence on the larger 


issues because of organization politics or because there are 
influential people on its boards. 

Religion and social work must point out clearly, frankly 
and firmly to the men who support our agencies that the 
problems we face are created by the system of which they 
are the chief beneficiaries. We must call upon them to 
support these agencies generously, but we must tell them 
fearlessly that our work is palliative and only to a limited 
degree preventive. What is the permanent usefulness of 
caring for 250 families this year when next year another 
hundred will be added to the list? The problems we are 
called upon to meet are created by defects in the system 
from which they profit. We must hold always before them 
that it is their responsibility to reconstitute and reconstruct 
that system. 

Another fundamental point in our program, it seems to 
me, must be to shift the burden for the support of welfare 
work, where possible, to tax-supported agencies. In this 
way we shall be able gradually to cut the cord that binds 
us to particular groups and classes with partisan interests. 
We must not be deterred by the fear that because the work 
is done by public agencies it will be brought into politics. 
Have the standards of public education suffered because 
education is supported by the state? Or public-health work? 


HE whole question involves a deeper understanding of 

the meaning of citizenship, a wider appreciation on the 
part of the average man and woman of his power as a citizen. 
Who in the end makes war? Not the statesman nor the 
State Department, nor the politicians; the people make war. 
Let any nation rise up in its unwillingness to go to war 
and all the militarists in the world and all the State Depart- 
ments cannot involve us. So it is with welfare work. If the 
people become aroused to the need and demand in the 
name of humanity that these things be done, the demand 
will be met. And this is our job, the task of religion and 
of the social worker—we must direct attention to the 
wrongs, the needs; we must study the facts and the means; 
we must work out programs. Then we must go to the 
people, not as followers but as leaders. 

Here, then, is our world with its hungry to be fed, its 
naked to be clothed, its maimed and sick to be sheltered. 
‘Here is the world with its vast combinations of capital 
capable of so much of good and more often used for selfish 
ends; with its criminals and its prisons, its corruption in 
politics and the social order, its religious prejudices, its 
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national hatreds; with all its injustice and unrighteousness. 

And here are church and synagogue and all those con- 
cerned with social welfare. Shall we retire into our shell 
and exclaim what a wicked world this is? Shall we go 
into the sanctuary and sing sweet hymns and utter pious 
phrases? And shall we then expect prejudice to cease, in- 
justice and corruption to be wiped out and a better social 
order to be created of their own accord? 

To all of us there comes the challenge to rebuild the 
social order. Our problem is not only a matter of wages, 
conditions of labor, hours of employment and the like. We 
should feel a passionate resentment at the injustice that 
has been visited upon large groups, the poverty and misery 
that desecrate contemporary life. 

We must declare fearlessly that where the rights of 
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property conflict with the welfare of humanity, property 
has no rights which need to be regarded. And if they say 
to us: You are protestants; you are disturbers ; you are 
destroyers, then we must declare: We would protest in the 
name of God against injustice, wrong and iniquity, against 
the suffering and misery of countless human beings. We 
would disturb the smug content of them who eat the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. Wherever wrong lifts its head or there is 
misery, hunger and want, there is God’s work to do in the 
world and we cannot remain in our habitation warming 
our feet by the fire. 

I summon to this crusade all men and women whose 
minds are free, unhampered by selfishness, prejudice of 
group, or consciousness of class, that together we may win 
a battle for the poor and the weak. 


Why Is a Hospital ‘Trustee? 


By HOWARD 


HOULD a hospital trustee be an individual whose 

wealth and age make him a likely prospect for a 

rich bequest, despite his lack of any active interest 
in the institution? Should he be a man whose interest is so 
keen that it extends into professional matters—the type of 
trustee who is forever boosting the appointment of his 
nephew to the medical board? Should he be an eminently 
respectable citizen whose social position serves as good 
window-dressing, while his total lack of social consciousness 
deters him from any active part in the hospital’s work? 
Should he be chosen because he is a church deacon whose 
piety appeals to some of the more religious contributors 
despite the fact that he is more interested in saving the 
souls than the bodies of the sick? 

Obviously he should be none of these. He should be a 
man of alert and intelligent interest in hospital matters, 
capable of keeping its business mechanism smoothly running. 
His responsibility should be twofold: first, the duty of 
providing ample funds; second, the task of lending aid, 
supervision and interest to all the practical, lay aspects of 
the hospital’s work. He is called upon to make one essential 
renunciation: the stern resolve to leave to professional men 
and specialists all matters that may be classed as definitely 
professional and scientific. 

To apply business principles to the hospital is no easy 
task. It is complicated by the fact that the hospital, whether 
municipal or private, is not a commercial enterprise. It is 
a humane institution not measurable by business standards ; 
an institution often hampered by grotesque deficiencies in 
community planning such as could never exist in the world 
of commerce. 

In New York, for example, the distribution of our hospi- 
tals still bears witness to a century of haphazard benevolence. 


Our first public hospital sprang into being in 1736 on the: 


present site of City Hall, with six beds and a small clinic. 
Shortly after New York \Hospital was opened, followed by 
the sporadic growth of ‘a number of private and municipal 
institutions created in response to community needs. Con- 
current with these, hospitals sponsored by various fraternal 
organizations, sectarian and foreign-born groups came into 
being. Never, until very recently, has there been anything 
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remotely resembling regional planning; nor were hospitals 
subject to that wholesome weeding out by competition which 
would make such a situation commercially impossible. The 
case of New York is far from unique. 

Historically we are not dealing with a philanthropic 
system that developed logically, as commercial growth is 
judged. We are confronted with a situation which is, from 
a managerial point of view, extremely involved. Practically, 
we are striving for humane results that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents but which depend nonetheless on dollars 
and cents for their fulfilment. 

In theory at least, most hospital trustees are heart and 
soul behind the high purposes of their hospitals. Certainly 
they would like to see the sick cared for by the highest 
grade of professional service available and to foster every 
possible advance of science. Yet I know of innumerable 
cases of petty political meddling resulting in serious dis- 
sension and even in the actual break-up of institutions. I 
have seen the morale of a medical board undermined by un- 
warranted intrusions of trustees; and I am sure that if the 
presumptiousness of lay excursions into professional fields 
were brought home to the offending trustee he would agree 
with me that they have no justification. 


ET eager as many directors seem to have a finger in the 

medical pie, just so reluctant have they appeared in in- 
vestigating and directing the vast body of administrative and 
practical details which are their rightful province. In the 
New York metropolitan district, our hospitals have an ap- 
praised valuation of over $170,000,000 and spend annually 
over $61,000,000. ‘The huge task of administering and con- 
trolling an investment of these proportions is relegated very 
largely to superintendents and their assistants—specialists 
whose training and background frequently provide them with 
few qualifications for the complicated business aspects of 
their work. 

The average director feels that he is doing his bit if he 
helps raise money for and contributes to actual maintenance 
charges or expansion programs. (His efficient performance of 
even this task is hampered by the delusion, popular among 
trustees, that a healthy deficit is in some way praiseworthy 
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and its converse, a sizeable surplus, disreputable. A deficit 
proves only one thing—the inadequacy of the board as 
money-raisers. It is no index of the quality or quantity of 
the hospital’s good works. I can name at least one institu- 
tion whose achievements are beyond reproach that is annually 
afflicted with a shocking surplus; and I know of other in- 


‘stitutions, boasting magnificent deficits, whose treatment of 


the indigent is niggardly, whose professional standards are 
deplorable. 


HE average trustee has little or no analytical conception 

of his hospital’s budget. In the average institution, house, 
ambulance, and finance committees are mere paper set-ups, 
rarely attended. It is characteristic of the pervading un- 
businesslike spirit that with few exceptions no attendance 
records are kept of board or committee meetings. The re- 
sult has been that the average director is fond of judging his 
superintendent’s efficiency by such convenient indices as per 
capita cost. If the superintendent reports a seven-cent 
per diem rise, he is met with black looks; if on the other 
hand, he can boast a five-cent cut cheers greet him. Yet to 
the least profound mind it must be apparent that such statis- 
tics, unanalyzed, give no picture of medical service, nursing 
standard or food quality. Their only excuse is an intellectual 
indolence to which I believe the average trustee must plead 
guilty. 

Can there be any other explanation for the shockingly 
poor business tactics of our hospitals? Is there any excuse 
for the prevalence of accounting systems so unstandardized 
that a comparative study of costs is almost impossible? Is 
there any possible justification for the labor situation in our 
hospitals? Although the item of wages consumes more than 
two fifths of the $61,000,000 budget, a complete lack of 
uniformity in wage scales and organizations has resulted 1n 
a labor turnover large enough to completely wreck the av- 
erage business. 

What reason can there be for the lack of cooperation in 


‘such matters as obtaining ambulance appropriations in a day 


when the least enlightened business man has learned to make 
use of trade associations? Whom shall we blame for un- 
economic buying methods, for the failure to control proce- 
dures, for the complete lack of any means of training future 
hospital executives and for the total non-existence in this 
city of any reasonable estimate of nursing costs? Who is 
responsible for the highly sentimental, often maudlin ap- 
peals for funds that our hospitals send forth when experi- 
ence has proved the superiority of the straight-from-the- 
shoulder appeal? ‘These and a hundred other instances of 
bad management could never exist, were hospital directors 
not trustees in name only. 

Nor would any trustee who had taken the trouble to 
analyze his hospital’s budget tolerate such an abuse of philan- 
thropy as is now being practiced in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation cases. The hospital of which I have the honor to be 
president, handles, from a percentage standpoint, probably 
more compensation cases than any other in the community. 
As a result, our board, after giving the problem a great 
deal of thought, has reached the conclusion that hospitais 
should be fully reimbursed by insurance companies for the 
cost of these cases, and that the public should not be bur- 
dened with the difference between actual cost and inadequate 
payments. I think anyone familiar with our Compensation 


Act will support the soundness of this point of view. Yet 


in our hospital, supposedly a philanthropic institution, we 
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Volunteers and Trustees 


R. CULLMAN is commissioner of the Port of 

New York Authority, that amazing new instru- 
ment through which the states of New York and New 
Jersey are developing a terminal area covering some 
two hundred communities with ten million inhabitants. 
.within twenty-five miles of the Statue of Liberty. Most 
conspicuously they build bridges and bore tunnels under 
the Hudson River, operate them at a profit for the 
benefit of a sinking fund and presently turn them back 
free of cost and good for perhaps a hundred years of 
usefulness. It is from such a background and from his 
experience as president of Beekman Street Hospital in 
New York City that Mr. Cullman writes on the applica- 
tion of business principles to hospital administration. 
His article comes in The Survey’s series on Volunteers 
and Trustees of which the following have been pub- 
lished: Why Is a Board of Directors? by Robert W. 
Kelso, in the October Midmonthly; A Volunteer Takes 
a Look Around, by Gladys E. H. Hosmer, November 
Midmonthly; Is It Trained Worker vs. Board Member? 
by Lillian Laser Strauss, December Midmonthly. Other 
articles are to follow. 


must contend with neighbors who, apparently with the sup- 
port of their trustees, are competing at cut rates for com- 
pensation cases. “That such policy is, to say the least, eco- 
nomically unsound, the recent closing of one such institution 
in.this city proves. 

Group planning and cooperative action alone can solve 
many of these difficulties. Among the apparent obstacles in 
the cooperative path is the loose classification of our hospitals 
as “municipal” and “private.” Yet is not the term “pri- 
vate” hospital really a misnomer? ‘The vital work of any 
hospital is in its clinics, wards and social service. While the 
private hospital is, in contradistinction to the municipal, run . 
by a continuous board of directors not subject to political 
control, does not the public in either case foot the bill, 
whether in the form of donations or of taxes? Certainly 
insofar as function goes there is nothing “private” about a 
private hospital. 


HEN, then, from a business point of view, is the justi- 

fication of the private hospital? If I were sure that the 
sinister hand of politics could be kept out of all state or 
municipal institutions; that the same opportunities for re- 
search would be maintained; that facilities would be ade- 
quately and equitably distributed, I would answer without 
reservation that the private hospital has no justification. 
Certainly a unification of the entire hospital system would, 
under ideal circumstances, be a long step in straightening 
out the economic hodge-podge of the situation. 

The time is not yet ripe for a completely state-operated 
system. But we need wait for no millennium to apply busi- 
ness principles to hospitals as we find them. Here and now 
I put in my plea for more intelligent and responsible trustees ; 
for the abolition of the kind of a dummy board that has 
served many a bank ill and which can do the same for the 
best intentioned hospital; for some attempt at community 
cooperation that shall result not in a stultifying uniformity 
but in a heightened and flexible efficiency. And I believe 
that these ends can be reached if directors will apply to their 
hospital posts at least a part of the economic wisdom which 
they bestow so lavishly upon all of their commercial en- 
deavors. 


Downing Diphtheria 


By CHARLES F. BOLDUAN, M.D. 
Director, Bureau of Health Education, Department of Health, New York City 


OURTEEN hundred children saved from death 

and seventeen thousand others spared a serious ill- 

ness is the three-year record of the Diphtheria Pre- 
vention Commission of New York City. Deaths from 
diphtheria had averaged 750 a year and cases ten thousand 
for the ten years preceding 1929, when Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, New York’s health commissioner, organized the 
Commission, which represented the diversified interests 
of the metropolis, including leading citizens, a board of 
technical and editorial consultants, representatives of health 
organizations and of foreign groups. Edward Fisher Brown 
was appointed director. 

The problem was to reach the parents of all young chil- 
dren, awaken them to their children’s need for immuniza- 
tion against diphtheria, and stir them to action. Some of 
the difficulty of arousing public opinion in a large city 
may be judged from the fact that the campaign was con- 
ducted in ten languages: Chinese, Japanese, Polish, Greek, 
Yiddish, Italian, Syrian, Spanish, German, and English. 
As a first step in the campaign the chairman of the Com- 
mission, Thomas W. Lamont, gave a luncheon to repre- 
sentatives of metropolitan newspapers and explained the 
need for publicity to carry the knowledge of diphtheria 
prevention into every home. Of the 211 publications which 
gave generous support, 57 were of the foreign-language 
group. 

A warning slip sponsored by the county medical societies 
and the Department of Health was prepared for physicians 
to send to their patients calling attention to the need for 
and the means of protecting children from diphtheria. A 
display card with a message from Commissioner Wynne 
Was sent to physicians to place on 
the table in their waiting-rooms. Ar- 
rangements were made for physicians 
to secure toxin-antitoxin prepared in 
the Health Department’s laboratory 
at conveniently located drugstores. 
Many physicians agreed to do the 
toxin-antitoxin treatments for the 
fixed fee of $2 a treatment in cases 
where the child’s parents were in 
moderate circumstances. From the 
beginning of the campaign the private 
physicians performed about 30 per 
cent of the immunization treatments, 
leaving the city’s stations free to serve 
those who could not pay. 

Baby-health stations—48 belonging 
to the Department of Health and 29 
pediatric clinics and private baby- 
health stations—gave free immuniza- 
tion treatments through the five bor- 
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to go to a private doctor. In 26 private clinics a small 
fee was charged, ranging from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar. In the summers, the Department of Health con- 
ducted immunization stations in the parks where poorer 
parents were accustomed to gather with their families, in 
public schools where playgrounds were open for the summer, 
and at the beaches. During the summer of 1929, six snow- 
removal trucks, lent by the Department of Street Cleaning, 
toured the city as clinics on wheels, distributing pamphlets 
and immunizing children in the poorer parts of the city 
during the week days and at the beaches over the week-ends. 

In four neighborhoods—Bellevue-Yorkville, Bowling 
Green, Brownsville, and Harlem—special tabloid news- 
papers were issued in cooperation with local organizations 
which undertook its distribution to the homes of the neigh- 
borhood. The Boy Scouts of Brooklyn distributed a tabloid 
prepared for them for health credits. 


ROM the beginning of the campaign, two letters have 

gone out to the mother of every new baby—one at the 
time of birth registration, calling her attention to diphtheria 
immunization for her child at the age of nine months, an- 
other nine months later reminding her of her duty to have 
her child immunized immediately. . Letters also go out regu- 
larly to the parents of children reported unimmunized in the 
Board of Education school census. 

Two painted signs and three of the largest moving electric 
signs blazed forth the message at important points and 500 
billboard posters were displayed throughout the city. Six 
thousand posters and special window displays appeared on 
the windows of department-stores, chain-stores, drugstores, 
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and the like. Nearly a half million placards’ were displayed 


in subways, elevated trains, streetcars, buses and ferries. 


Cardinal Hayes and Bishop Thomas E. Molloy issued 
pastoral letters which reached 500,000 families. More than 
a thousand radio talks, five hundred motion pictures and 
uncounted lectures reached groups of every kind—the gen- 
eral public, large community gatherings, and mothers’ clubs. 

This intensive educational work has resulted in the steady 
immunization of children, which in return has resulted in 
the steady decrease of diphtheria cases and diphtheria deaths 
—a greater decrease than the now historic decrease when 
antitoxin was introduced by the Department of Health in 
1895 and deaths were reduced one half. As a result of the 
present campaign the deaths from diphtheria are less than 
one fourth of the average before the campaign began. 

This educational campaign was made possible by funds 
provided by the Milbank Memorial Fund and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, which provided $70,000 
a year, and about an equal sum was drawn from the Health 
Department’s budget. The total of $140,000 a year repre- 
sents only two cents per capita for the city’s population of 
seven million. Thus an outlay of six cents per capita over 
three years has returned to New Yorkers the lives of fourteen 
hundred children, the health of many thousand more, the 
assurance that some half million children will never suffer 
from diphtheria, and the determination to fight on. 


Reclaiming the Handicapped 


HE national-state partnership in the vocational 

rehabilitation of physically disabled persons repre- 

sents the first nation-wide attempt through govern- 
mental activities to reclaim handicapped citizens and make 
them economically useful. Governments have, in the past, 
assumed this obligation to soldiers but not to civilians. 

In 1920 the bill, introduced by Congressman Bankhead 
of Alabama, was passed and within a year twenty-three 
states had undertaken the work. The number has since 
grown to forty-four. The original act provided a million 
dollars to be divided among the states according to popula- 
tion on condition that an equal amount was appropriated by 
the state. It is administered by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education on the national side and by State Boards 
for Vocational Education on the state side. 

The service is available to persons “disabled in industry 
or otherwise,’ provided the disability is permanent and is 
serious enough to be a vocational handicap. Beside the 
victims of industrial accidents it has given aid to victims 
of other accidents, to persons disabled by disease and to 
those having congenital defects. It has gradually built up a 
technique for expert vocational advice of the disabled, for 
suitable vocational training, and for placement on the job. 

In administration the core of the rehabilitation work, 
and frequently the only direct personnel, consists of a staff 
of state rehabiliation agents. These persons are case work- 
ers who have a knowledge of vocational advisement and 
vocational education. For a long time the development of 
the rehabilitation work was hindered by inability to secure 
a larger staff. It was evident that each case worker could 
handle only a limited number of cases but opposition to 
increasing state personnel was so strong as to make increases 
in staff impossible. Recently in a number of states local 
communities, usually city school districts, are undertaking 
the rehabilitation work. As a rule the community puts on 
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a full-time supervisor and is given some reimbursement by 
the State Board as well as careful supervision. When a 
rehabilitation agent decides upon training existing facilities 
such jas public vocational schools, commercial colleges, trade 
schools, and the like are used. 

The rehabiliation program has been in effect long enough 
to make a convincing demonstration of its possibilities. As 
the activity is financed and equipped at present it is certainly 
not reaching one fourth of the disabled persons who could 
profit by it, and probably the fraction is much smaller. 

Recent progress in locating crippled children and in build- 
ing special schools for them has brought forcibly to the 
front the need for sound advisement, sound vocational train- 
ing, and proper placement for them. Consequently there is 
much pressure from this quarter for vocational service from 
the rehabilitation agency, and also from those interested in 
the tuberculous, the deaf and the deafened. To do justice 
by all the groups covered by the rehabilitation law would 
mean that a much larger personnel would have to be drawn 
into the work and a much larger sum would have to be 
available for training expenses. 

The Federal Rehabilitation Law which was enacted in 
1920 was general in scope but the authorization for ap- 
propriations was limited to four years. In 1924 an extension 
was secured for six years. In 1930 the act was again ex- 
tended for a period of three years, and to make more money 
available in the states which had developed complete pro- 
grams a provision was inserted that the amounts not claimed 
by states entitled to them could be reallotted to states which 
were prepared to do a larger work. Under this reallotment 
plan the number of persons rehabilitated increased from 
4612 in 1929 to 5138 in 1930, despite the unusual difficulty 
in effecting placements last year. 

The National Rehabilitation Association has had a bill 
introduced in the present Congress to continue the work 
indefinitely and to increase the annual amount of aid from 
one million dollars to one million and a half. This action 
is sought now instead of in the year the present grant runs 
out because in the short session in 1933 only scant attention 
could be obtained for such a matter. Further, additional 
money to meet the acute situation which faces the work 
should be available for the fiscal year beginning next July. 

In asking for additional money the Rehabilitation As- 
sociation points to three things in addition to the great 
pressure for increased service mentioned above: when the 
act was passed in 1920 the figure was fixed at one million 
dollars and it has remained at that amount ever since, al- 
though the 1930 census showed a 16 per cent increase in 
population; under the 1930 census many of the middle 
western states suffered a reduction in their allotments so 
that they are actually receiving out of the million dollars 
on the first allotment less than they had been getting during 
the previous decade, while at the same time in absolute 
numbers they have more persons to serve; the only country- 
wide agency which is taking care of the placement of phys- 
ically handicapped persons is the rehabilitation service. 

The bill which is now in Congress was introduced by 
Congressman Bankhead, the father of the original rehabilita- 
tion law. It is H. R. 4743 and in addition to having the 
backing of the National Rehabilitation Association it has 
been endorsed by the American Vocational Association, an 
organization comprising more than ten thousand persons 
interested in vocational education in all its phases. 


All in the Day’s Work 


By MARION D. GUTMAN 
Jewish Children’s Society of Baltimore 


HE day begins at four A. M., when through the 

lifting fog of sleep, clearly, mercilessly comes the 

conviction that you have no idea where you put 
Stanley Cohen’s record when you left the office last night. 
You had it when you were running around after your super- 
visor discussing a very difficult problem. You know you 
didn’t file it. Horrible memories come out of the darkness 
about other people who have lost records. At last you drop 
off into a fitful sleep, waking to face an exhausted alarm 
clock registering fifteen minutes past eight. 

At seven minutes past nine you alight from the streetcar, 
and impatient to know the worst, take the half block to 
the office at a gallop. As you enter you hear the telephone 
giving off your particular signal. The voice at the other 
end informs you that Eileen swallowed two jacks, relin- 
quished them when stood on her head but is at present suffer- 
ing from an extremely sore throat. Her foster mother is 
terrified of infection. You promise to come at once. You 
scan your calendar to see what you had planned for the 
day and find more things than you ever before accomplished 
in two days, with each thing starred to show its urgency. 
You had not listed Eileen’s swallowing two jacks. 

Eileen is transported to the hospital amid protests which 
make one doubt the tenderness of her throat. The injury 
is slight and the doctor informs us that there is no danger 
of infection. Eileen solemnly promises that she will never 
swallow another jack. 

From Eileen you proceed at once to Mrs. Miller whose 
profound calm is showing signs of cracking. On Thanks- 
giving eve, Mrs. Nickols, a mental case, the mother of Mrs. 
Miller’s foster child Tommy, suddenly appeared at the 
Miller home and asked for shelter. Mrs. Miller kept her 
but now finds the strain too great both on her and on 
Tommy. Mrs. Nickols spends her days in church, nags con- 
stantly under the delusion that she is being pursued, and goes 
to bed surrounded by her entire wardrobe. 

We discuss the effect that her departure would have on 
Tommy, who regards his mother almost as his sweetheart 
with whom he has weathered many storms and perils. But 
Mrs. Miller is his rock and refuge. Mrs. Miller has al- 
ready spoken to Tommy. She has told him that his mother 
must leave in order to find work. Tommy is reasonable, he 
knows the Millers are poor and seems to sense that his 
heaven-sent peace with Mrs. Miller is threatened by the 
presence of his fascinating but erratic mother. Mrs. Miller 
has offered Mrs. Nickols a little money to tide -her over 
until she finds work, but she is worried about her relation- 
ship with Tommy. You build up her courage with warm 
assurance that above all Tommy needs her protection. 

Your next stop is at the Rosenblum home, which you are 
trying to prepare to receive its son Harry, aged thirteen, 
who has been in a foster: home for eight months. Harry, a 
behavior problem, was removed for purposes of training and 
discipline and is now ready to return, were his home ready 
to receive him. Unfortunately it is not. Mr. and Mrs 
Rosenblum are devoted parents but are constantly and un- 


failingly in opposition to each other. At present the source 
of discord is sixteen-year-old Tillie, who is just beginning to 
feel her age. Mrs. Rosenblum says she is lenient because 
Mr. Rosenblum is strict, and Mr. Rosenblum says he is 
strict because Mrs. Rosenblum is lenient. ‘Tillie has not 
spoken to her father for three years because whenever he 
talks to her he hollers. 

You tell Mr. Rosenblum that the patriarchal days are 
gone and that he has to act like a regular American parent. 
He cannot command his children, he must request. You 
tell Mrs. Rosenblum that she is spoiling Tillie by not giv- 
ing her any responsibilities. Mrs. Rosenblum says that Tillie 
often helps her around the house. At this Mr. Rosenblum, 
by shouting three syllables, conveys the impression that in his 
opinion his wife is not telling the truth. You leave dis- 
couraged, knowing that success is in the dim future if ever. 


ITH chattering teeth you embark upon your next 

visit, which is to a foster-home applicant. You have had 
a casual conversation with her previously in which you found 
out how much her husband makes, whether she gets along 
with her daughter-in-law, if the family takes The American 
Mercury or The Saturday Evening Post, how much she 
knows of the merits of spinach versus broccoli, if she slaps 
her children in the face or elsewhere, whether there was 
ever any smallpox, tuberculosis, arthritis, toothache or 
measles in the family, and whether she is in the habit of 
using hair or feather mattresses. ‘But that isn’t enough. 
True, it was formerly considered pretty fair, but now we 
have to make absolutely certain of sexual equanimity. The 
theory is fine. But the applicant in question is an impressive 
woman who has borne nine children and buried three, and 
who came to this country as a bride ten years after the Civil 
War. If you had known her then it would not have been 
so difficult, but after fifty years it’s hard to revive her mem- 
ory about sex conflicts. As you steel yourself to broach the 
matter you learn with great relief that she has decided not 
to take in children. 

You are now due at Mrs. Caplan’s to whom you are 
committed for a weekly visit for the purpose of advising her 
upon the discipline of her versatile four-year-old foster son. 
As you ring the doorbell you hear the approach of a small 
patter, the curtain is pulled aside, and the patter makes a 
swift retreat. You are admitted by the foster mother of 
whom you inquire why Sammy of the enormous black eyes, 
who usually greets you with a crooked smile, has this time 
fled at the mere sight of you. Mrs. Caplan is small and 
plump, with dancing black curls and dimples. She is merry 
and kind, but not so bright. 

She informs you that during the past few days Sammy 
has fallen into the washing-machine, messed up the icing of 
two freshly baked cakes and burnt out the fuse of the elec- 
tric iron. She has idly threatened him that the next time 
you come you are going to take him away. That’s why he’s 
hiding. She indicates a small form crouching behind the 
scanty tablecloth. You sympathize with her difficulties and 
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then point out what a wrong she has done in telling the 
child that he will have to leave her. 

“Did you ever hear of something called a feeling of 
insecurity ?” 

“No, what is it?” she asks earnestly. 

“Well, it’s something like this. Your own little boy 
knows that next year and the year after that he’ll be living 
with you, that this is his home and that he’ll always belong 
here. But Sammy can’t feel like that. He knows that you 
are not his own mother. He’s lived in other places and 
he can’t be sure that next year and the year after he’ll be 
living with you. But he hopes so. Now when you tell him 
that he can’t stay with you any more, he feels all alone, he 
has no place to go, no one to whom he belongs. He feels 
unsafe. Think how terribly unsafe he must feel.” 

Foster mother is listening closely. ‘Do you think he fig- 
ures all that out?” she asks. ; 

“No,” you answer, “but deep down that’s the way he 
feels. He can’t help it—that’s what is meant by a feeling 
of insecurity.” 

“Feeling of insecurity,” she repeats. 

“Now,” you continue “when you’re worried, either be- 
cause you have bills you can’t pay or because you’ve had a 
fuss with your husband, you let it out on people. You 
can’t help it, everybody does.” 

“That’s right,” she answers. — 

You enlarge upon this theme. “So, when Sammy is wor- 
ried about not belonging anywhere, he lets it out by fool- 
ing around the washing-machine or messing up cakes or 
breaking the electric iron. The way to stop him is to let 
him know that he belongs here, no matter what he does. 
Punish him in other ways, but never tell him that he’s going 
to be taken away.” 

“T understand it now,” she answers. 

“And next time,” you threaten, “I’ll tell you what is 
meant by an inferiority complex.” 


OUR next stop is a routine visit, long overdue, to Mrs. 
Blumberg. Mrs. Blumberg is young and pretty with shin- 
ing blue eyes and a bewitching smile, which may be part of 
_ the reason why she cares for five children (three natural and 
_ two acquired) with perfect ease. The other part of the rea- 
son is her intuitive wisdom and understanding of the hearts 
_and minds of children. The two acquired children, Allen 
and Herbert, aged four and two respectively, are outside, so 
free discourse concerning them is possible. She informs you 
that young as they are, the differences in the two children 
are clear-cut and startling. The younger one, Herbert, is 
an arrogant, stubborn little swaddling who must have occa- 
sional punishment. Allen, on the other hand, is dreamy and 
sensitive, and tones of pleasure or displeasure are the only 
guide which he requires. Mrs. Blumberg says that when- 
ever a child does something her first thought is, “Wihy did 
| he do it?” The offense, to her, is not nearly so important 
as the motive. You tell her that this is the essence of child- 
| training. You leave her with a glow about your heart, born 
of your confidence in her goodness and wisdom. 

Thinking of a nice, restful lunch hour you then drop in 
at the office to be greeted by information that the family 
agency must have by sundown a home for a suicidally-minded 
girl and must tomorrow have a place for a baby from the 

Florence Crittenton Home. You know just the place for 
the baby and you dash to the phone to clinch it. 

‘Trene, aged twelve, the last of the Hurwitzes, is at the 
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Nose and Throat Clinic, receiving treatment. You decide 
to meet her there for a long planned talk. She is the young- 
est of three sisters renowned for their beauty if not their 
virtue. Irene has been showing great interest in the activi- 
ties of her sisters and you would just as soon she did not 
get her sex information from them. You have decided to 
give her a straight-from-the-shoulder sex talk, according to 
the principles of the best child-study groups. 

When it comes to a discussion of her personal code, it is 
somewhat difficult. Should you lay down the strict moral 
code of the great queen, or should you try to imbue her with 
the spirit of tolerance? You conjure up all the charms of 
a home setting compared to the hunted life of a woman 
whose actions are a bit irregular. The differences between 
a casual beau and a steady are pointed out. “I know,’ says 
Irene. “You like him [the steady] like you like your 
mother, because after all he’s going to be in the family too.” 


ROM Irene you hasten to a staff meeting concerned with 

the problem of illegitimacy. Everyone is on the edge of 
her (or his) chair watching with sharp-eyed cunning for the 
moment when the person talking will have to pause for 
breath. After an hour of animated talk and enforced lis- 
tening, the meeting breaks up to continue in little knots in 
the corridor and elevator to the great elevation of the ele- 
vator boy. 

You tear yourself away at a quarter to six as you have 
a supper date at six with two of your sub-deb group, sisters, 
aged sixteen and seventeen. Both are pauperized children 
who believe that the world in general and “the Society” in 
particular owes them a living. Mollie, the elder, flies into 
violent rages when the question of self-support is discussed. 
Sarah, the younger, shrugs it off, ‘““Me, I haven’t got any 
money to pay board with.” ‘To these girls you have always 
been associated with unpleasant discussions frequently ending 
in violent scenes. You realize that until you are associated 
with something pleasant, until you are something more than 
a driving force, you cannot change their attitude. 

Conversation proceeds easily and pleasantly during the 
toasted sandwiches and hot chocolate. At the end of the 
meal they are rather pathetic in their expression of appreci- 
ation. At the movie, the second part of the evening’s amuse- 
ment, they make earnest and valiant efforts to pay for you. 
You explain that this time the evening’s on you but some 
other time they will have the opportunity. You part devoted 
and eternal friends. 

At ten you return home, ready to call it a day. A mes- 
sage awaits you. Arrangements have been made for the 
body of five-year-old Florence to be kept at the hospital 
overnight. The shock is terrific. You knew when you took 
her there yesterday that pneumonia had established its hold 
but you had not expected this news. True, the end has nct 
come yet, you learn upon further inquiry, but it is expected 
at any moment. You are to keep in touch with the hospital 
and when the end does come, to phone at once to the exec- 
utive secretary, who will communicate with the Free Burial 
Society. You comfort the sobbing foster mother and glance 
in at the little white form in the hospital cubicle. The end 
did not come that night. Incidentally, this afternoon (two 
weeks later) when you visited Florence she was consuming 
soup with anything but angelic noises. 

Four in the morning, and through the lifting fog of sleep 
clearly, mercilessly comes the stabbing remembrance that you 
forgot to look for Stanley Cohen’s record. 


A Tri-City Unemployment Program 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


OW much can an ordinary American community 
find out about the causes of its own unemploy- 
ment and the remedies for it? Why is John Jones 

out of a job while James Smith manages to keep going? 
How may a community so set up a scheme of vocational 
guidance and training that the maximum number of potential 
wage-earners will be equipped for occupations for which 
they are fitted and at which they have more than an even 
chance for steady work? What is the quickest and least 
wasteful way for a community to connect men and jobs? 

These are urgent questions to which answers are being 
sought by what is perhaps the most thorough-going study 
of unemployment yet launched in this country, undertaken 
by the newly organized Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute of the University of Minnesota, backed by uni- 
versity funds and substantial grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation and the Spelman 
Fund.’ 

The scheme for the Institute grew out of a series of local 
unemployment studies undertaken at the request of the 
United Charities in St. Paul, under the direction of Prof. 
William H. Stead of the university’s School of Business 
Administration (see The Survey, March 15, 1930, page 
704). The new organization centers its work in Minnesota’s 
three leading cities—Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 
Russell A. Stevenson, dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, is director of the Institute, and Professor Stead 
is serving as secretary. 

Two committees guide the work of the Institute as a 
whole. The planning committee represents the varied tech- 
niques and disciplines being used in the investigation, and 
has twenty-two members from the departments of sociology, 
economics, enginering, education, medicine, psychology, a 
statistician, a public-school administrator, and so on. The 
Tri-City Employment Stabilization Committee is the con- 
tact committee between the Institute and the community. 
It is made up of three representatives of the state govern- 
ment (the governor, the industrial commissioner in charge 
of public-employment offices representing labor, one repre- 
sentative employer appointed by the governor) ; three repre- 
rentatives from each of the cities (the mayor, a labor mem- 
ber and a representative of local employers) and three uni- 
versity-faculty members appointed by the president. 

Each of the Institute’s research projects has its own 
chairman, and such committees, research groups and clerical 
assistants as the particular undertaking requires. The three 
pieces of research and planning now going forward are: a 
group of related studies of the economic aspects of unem- 
ployment, known at the Institute as “Project I”; individual 
diagnosis and retraining, based on case-study procedure ; the 
development of public-employment agencies. 

Project I has three objectives: To ascertain how industrial 
changes are affecting the volume and character of employ- 
ment in this region; to find the types of vocational training 


1) The Minnesota Unemployment Research Project, by Russell A. Steven- 
son. Employment Stabilization Research Institute, Vol. I, No. 1. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
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and guidance needed under modern industrial conditions; 
to determine what changes in business organization and 
management would help stabilize employment. As source 
material those in charge of the project are using data 
gathered and compiled by federal and state governments 
and other semi-public and private institutions, and the local 
studies made under Professor Stead’s direction, before the 
Institute was established. The latter include month-to- 
month data on employment in manufacturing, distributing, 
public-utility and financial concerns in the three cities, all 
of which are being continued by the Institute. This in- 
formation is being supplemented by four major surveys: 
individual case histories of four thousand unemployed wage- 
earners; a survey of five hundred manufacturing, market- 
ing, public utility and financial concerns in the three cities 
to find out what plants and industries have contributed 
most to unemployment and why, and also to learn the factors 
which have given other concerns a steady employment level; 
a detailed job analysis of a wide variety of industrial con- 
cerns; a survey of the concerns that have failed or moved 
away from the.three cities in the last five years, and also 
of the new concerns that have located in the three cities 
in the same period, to determine the causes for the migration 
of industry from and into this region. 


HE goals of the second project are “to test various 

methods of diagnosing the vocational aptitudes of unem- 
ployed workers; to provide a cross-section of the basic re- 
education problems of the unemployed; to demonstrate 
methods of re-education and industrial rehabilitation of 
workers dislodged by industrial changes.” The Institute 
plans to carry four thousand individuals through clinics 
organized in the three cities, which have staff members 
from the fields of social work, psychology, medicine, in- 
dustrial education, personnel administration and manage- 
ment. The clinic experience of each individual includes a 
detailed interview covering his or her vocational and educa- 
tional history, vocational tests, and a physical and medical 
examination, conducted with an eye to detecting defects or 
conditions that might limit occupational fitness. 

Dr. Stevenson illustrates this clinical procedure with the 
case of a twenty-year-old boy who had had no vocational 
training, had worked at “dead-end” jobs for three years 
and had been out of work for some months. He had un-- 
usually high speed and dexterity of fingers, excellent me- 
chanical aptitude, fairly good intelligence, stable personality. 
On the liability side of his ledger he was found to have a 
deformed chest (not noticeable in street clothes), little 
clerical aptitude, slight deafness, untidy appearance, limited 
physical strength and endurance. After conferences between 
staff members and the young man, watch-repairing was 
decided upon as the trade that would make the best use 
of his assets. The boy was assigned to a retraining specialist 
who is working out a program with him and helping him 
(and his parents) see the advantages of using the unemploy- 
ment period to acquire a skill which will be marketable 
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under normal employment conditions, and which will give 
him real satisfaction in his work. 

The third project the Institute views as a testing-ground 
for some of the techniques developed in the first two. The 
state-city employment offices in the three cities have been 
put under the “advisory control” of the Tri-City Employ- 
ment Stabilization Committee. Public funds for developing 
the free employment agencies are being supplemented by 
the Spelman Fund, with the proviso that responsibility for 
the supervision and enlargement of the service be taken 
over by the Committee. On the theory that it is possible 
for properly organized offices with a trained personnel to 
afford complete free placement service for those seeking 
work and satisfaction to employers as well, the Tri-City 
Committee has set up four objectives: 


To establish a unified system of labor clearance, coordinat- 
ing the activities of all placement agencies that serve a useful 
community purpose, clearing job information through the pub- 
lic exchanges ; 

To establish in the public offices adequate statistical indices 
of employment and industrial trends and conditions in each city; 

To introduce scientific techniques for the diagnosis of indi- 
vidual aptitudes and qualifications on the part of all job 
applicants; 

To provide sufficient personnel and equipment for adequate 
contact with employers and for administering effective selec- 


_ tion and placement procedures. 


Definite steps toward these goals have already been taken. 
An additional office has been opened in each city to‘handle 
white-collar workers of both sexes, and the skilled and semi- 
skilled departments of both the men’s and women’s offices 
are being expanded. The offices are being moved out of 
the casual labor district to locations more accessible to the 
higher type industrial worker, with space for private inter- 
views and for more rapid handling of, applicants. A new 
system for making contacts with employers has been worked 
out. The existing staff is being reorganized through a train- 
ing program. ‘Though it is planned eventually to have the 
offices equipped for handling technical personnel problems, 
at present applicants are sent to the Institute clinics for 
examination and the clinic reports are used in making 
placements. 


\ 7 OT all communities have the resources for so ambitious 

‘ a program of studying and dealing with unemployment 
on a community basis. But the Minnesota Institute, while it 
promises data and methods that will be invaluable to other 
states and cities, also points out lines of inquiry and effort 
that can be usefully followed on a smaller scale. At the 
same time it dramatizes the need for such study and ex- 
periment. As Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota, points out in a foreword to the Institute’s 


first bulletin: 


In the sodden tracks of economic depression, unemployment, 
with its tragic consequences comes stalking along.... No one 
knows how many of the unemployed are incapacitated wholly 
or in part, mentally and physically. No one knows how many 
are capable of work, how many may be retrained or re-educated. 


_ Nor do we know what industries are on the down-grade and 


are contributing most to unemployment as compared with those 
on the up-grade. Then there are the problems of the relation 
of age to employment in various occupations, and the effect of 


unemployment on family relations and crime. These are but: 


a few of the questions that are suggested when one considers 
the problems of unemployment in their broader aspects. Cer- 


‘tainly we shall arrive at no sane solution of these matters 


until we have the facts. 
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Federal Relief, When and If 


HEN, as and if federal relief for unemployment 
distress becomes a reality its form and method 
will be influenced, it now seems probable, by the 
knowledge and experience of social workers. Since mid- 
October a group of them informally organized as the Social 
Work Conference on Federal Action has been at work de- 
veloping material and formulating suggestions on the allo- 
cation and administration of federal aid. Although members 
of the group are associated with authoritative agencies their 
action was taken as individuals and in their proposals they 
speak only as individuals, not as representatives of agencies. 
The conference and its active steering committee has not 
promoted any program. It has studied three subjects: 
Methods of allocation and administration of federal aid for 
unemployment relief; chairman, Joanna C. Colcord, New York. 
Federal aid for public works; chairman, the Rev. John D. 
O’Grady, Washington, D. C. 
The adequacy of existing resources in state and local areas 
for unemployment relief; chairman, Frank Bane, Richmond, Va. 


The recommendations of Miss Colcord’s committee en- 
deavor to assure that any federal funds shall be kept free 
from political manipulation, shall be allocated on the basis 
of need, shall stimulate local and state effort, shall raise 
rather than lower existing relief and administrative stand- 
ards and shall strengthen existing public-welfare agencies. 

The report of Father O’Grady’s committee concerns itself 
chiefly with the expansion of road-building as the most prac- 
ticable possibility for an immediate public-works program 
affecting this winter’s situation. It recommends appropri- 
ations of $339 million to maintain in 1932 the same rate of 
road-building as in 1931, and an additional emergency ap- 
propriation of $240 million. 

The report of Mr. Bane’s committee outlines the data which 
should be available as a basis for determining the extent of the 
need for federal supplementation of unemployment relief funds. 

The complete reports of all three committees together 
with a digest of the arguments for and against federal relief 
and a statement of the conclusions of the Steering Commit- 
tee may be secured from the acting secretary, Helen Crosby, 
130 East 22 Street, New York. 

While the social workers were still in the throes of for- 
mulating their thinking and clarifying it with discussion the 
usefulness of their effort became apparent. From more than 
one senator and representative in Washington came requests 
for information and for suggestions in advance of framing 
legislation. Social workers were called into conference with 
the status of experts. 

At this writing two bills providing for federal cooperation 
with the states for the relief of the unemployed have been 
introduced into the senate: 

1. By Senator Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, Senate 
Bill No. 174. Referred to the Committee on Commerce, Chair- . 
man, Senator Hiram Johnson of California. 

2. By Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, Senate 


Bill No. S. 262. Referred to the Committee of Manufac- 
turers, Chairman, Senator LaFollette. 


Copies of these bills may be secured from the clerks of 
the committees named or from individual senators. Public 
hearings have already been held before the committees named 
with social workers called on to testify. Both bills follow 
in the main, though not in all details, the recommendations 
embodied in the report of Miss Colcord’s committee. 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


Where the Load Is Heavy 


HE results of unemployment on family societies, their 
finances, their standards, their policy and their practices 
is being gathered in month by month by the Family Welfare 
Association of America and recorded in a monthly summary 
edited by Margaret Wead and distributed as a supplement to 
the regular news letter. One hundred and sixteen agencies, 
selected to give an adequate geographical distribution, are par- 
ticipating in the continuous study, submitting regular compar- 
able data. The most striking changes noted among the agencies 
is the increase in volunteer and semi-trained staff, the desperate 
effort that is being made to cling to a budget as a basis of 
relief, and the increase of relief in kind and in the distribution 
of clothing as relief. A considerable relaxation is evident in 
the routines of investigation, in recording and in the policy of 
closing cases. —The summary, which affords a clear and definite 
picture of the way family case-work standards are holding up 
under unprecedented pressure, may be secured without cost 
from the Association, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 


New Skills for Girls 


HE out-of-work girl has so inundated social agencies in 

New York this winter that it is the rare organization that 
has not revamped its program to try to cope with her needs. 
The Girls’ Service League of America, for instance, which in 
normal times emphasizes its protective program, has practicaily 
turned its clubhouse into a re-training center to equip girls 
for more than one kind of job when and if there are jobs for 
them. Most of the girls who come to the League are young 
stenographers, typists and clerical workers, a field hopelessly 
overcrowded. To give them a spare vocational tire the League 
has organized a workshop to teach pasting trades, decorative 
arts and hand sewing where it pays a tide-over wage of $6 
to $10 a week. Since the domestic field is one of the few that 
offers security and a living wage a housekeeping training center 
has been started to fit girls for mothers’ helpers. Both units 
are a part of the Vestibule School, as the League calls its 
courses by which it fits young girls, untrained in every way, 
for the routines of employment. 


In the Lee of the Black Maria 


HE littlest playground in New York has moved indoors. 

Just about as big as a minute, the playground was built 
out of nothing by Jonah J. Goldstein, one of New York’s city 
magistrates, because he couldn’t bear the thought of young 
children exposed to the sordid atmosphere of the Court of 
Domestic Relations. Of course that court does not deal with 
children, but children are-after all its chief concern and the 
dreary mothers who come to battle for their rights must per- 
force bring the children with them. For hours the little crea- 
tures fret around the courtroom listening to details of quarrels 
and recriminations. Judge Goldstein couldn’t stand it. But 
what to do? At long last he found a pocket handkerchief of 
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unused space—an overhanging shed at the end of a driveway 
where the Black Maria was parked every day. An unemployed 
painter, pressed into service, decorated the dingy walls with 
make-believe fences and nodding hollyhocks. ‘The spidery old 
shed was transformed into a playhouse. A nurse detailed from 
the Department of Health took charge. Crackers and milk 
came on the scene. Out of the most unlikely materials in the 
world Judge Goldstein at a cost of $48 had his playground and 
was able to exclude little pitchers from his courtroom, Do- 
mestic battles raged indoors to the tune of London Bridge out- 
side the windows. 

Then came cold weather, and even the bulk of the Black 
Maria could not. shield the gay little playground from wintry 
winds. Again fretful children filled the courtroom. So once 
more Judge Goldstein had to look around. This time he com- 
mandeered a small railed inclosure off the main corridor which 
wasn’t used enough to count. Little tables and chairs and a 
few toys were collected and the nurse and her milk bottles 
were moved in. It’s a queer place for a playroom and many 
visitors to the building haven’t the least idea what it’s all 
about. But Judge Goldstein knows: a Court of Domestic Re- 
lations may concern itself with children, but the courtroom 
is no place for them. 

Judge Goldstein firmly believes in a closer link between social 
work and the inferior courts where in New York more than 
a million people annually have contact, often their first, with 
the machinery of the law. He has experimented successfully 
with a trained social worker attached to the court (see the 
Survey, August 15, 1931, page 461). But when he cannot get 
what he wants he does the best he can with what he has, even 
to building a playground in the shadow of the Black Maria. 


Old Folk Are Notional 


TIDLANS for new institution buildings are not much in evi- 

dence these hard times but just in case, Stanton M. Straw- 
son, deputy commissioner of the Westchester County, N. Y., 
Department of Public Welfare, 
makes a plea that the single large 
recreation room in homes for the 
aged be abandoned and as many 
small rooms as possible be substi- 
tuted for it. Small sitting-rooms 
permit the old folk to be as no- 
tional as they like and remove the 
cause of much bickering. Smokers 
and non-smokers may have their 
own retreats, radio-haters and 
radio-lovers need not cross swords 
and quiet folk may have a refuge from the active and gar- 
rulous. Westchester County has tried the idea and knows. 


When Boys Grow Up 


We becomes of boys after they pass through the boys’ 

club stage may not be a scientific measure of the efficacy 
of the clubs’ influence on their character, but at least it is 
evidence. Robert C. Colangelo, director of vocational and 
educational guidance of the Worcester, Mass., Boys Club, set 
himself the task of discovering the present status in the com- 
munity of the 3533 boys who had been members of the club 
from 1915 to 1918, all of whom had started from scratch with 
no advantage and with slight economic background. He estab- 
lished contact with 2364 of the boys, now men around thirty 
years of age, and found that by and large they have risen far 
beyond the economic condition of their parents. Of the num- 
ber located 2283 are in gainful occupations, fifty-three are 
students, nineteen are in the army or navy, five are invalids, 
and four are in jail. Occupations range from high executive 
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yr professional positions to common laborers, of whom there 
ire 273. Nearly half of the whole number had acquired some 
nighschool or college training. More than 40 per cent had 
married and were maintaining successful homes. An examina- 
ion of police and court records disclosed that in fifteen years 
only 168 of the boys had been in conflict with the law, their 
lifficulties including such offenses as trespassing, breaking glass 
and operating automobiles recklessly. 

On the whole the study showed that the Boys’ Club alumni 
rated well above the average as citizens. How much influence 
the club had in their community adjustment Mr. Colangelo 
does not attempt to measure, but he challenges anyone to 
prove that it didn’t help. 


Public Service for Volunteers 


ae volunteers are more often associated with pri- 
vate than with public social work the success of the De- 
partment of Child Welfare of Westchester County, N. Y., 
with volunteer workers is particularly interesting. The De- 
partment, which is under the jurisdiction of the commissioner 
of public welfare, has found a gold mine in former professional 
workers now married and presumably at leisure, who under 
the stress of the winter’s emergency are turning to with regular 
if not full-time service. They assist in office interviewing, 
and case work and in directing the efforts of volunteers. 

One of the most active and useful of the lay volunteer groups 
in the county is the Scarsdale Junior Service League, the 
provisional members of the Junior League. Eight of these 
girls are doing regular volunteer work under the guidance of 
Gladys Fisher, director of the Department. The first duty 
assigned to them is usually to chauffeur children back and 
forth to clinics. “When the volunteer understands the back- 
ground of the child,’ says Miss Fisher, “gains an insight into 
his personality and knows the plans for him, this routine job 
becomes purposeful and interesting.” Five members of last 
years Junior League group are assisting with case work and 
several others are giving clerical help and motor service. These 
same Scarsdale girls are of great help in taking back and forth 
te the handicraft classes, provided by the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, the children in temporary homes who 
are awaiting the final decision of the court either for return 
to their own families or for permanent placement. Another 
group of lay volunteers assists with the recreational interests 
cf the children and with school and occupational contacts. 

This year the Department has working with it a group of 
students from the New York School of Social Work, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Scudder School and Teachers College. They 
work under a regular planned schedule with a staff supervisor 
giving half-time to the program. 


New Life in Old Houses 


N Greenwich Village, New York, under the shadow of 

Greenwich House, social workers are making a new at- 
tack on the old problem of getting 
boys off the street. The settlements 
are crowded to the limit, and still 
the boys swarm the streets. Here 
and there all through the Village are 
empty old houses held by real-estate 
speculators. Why not let the boys 
use them? Things happen fast when 
an idea like that is born at Green- 
wich House, and almost overnight 
the Block Recreational Project was 
set going. The West Side Council 
of Social Agencies offered auspices, 
Greenwich House offered Mildred 
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Timely Topics 


SOCIAL PLANNING IN COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUN- 
CILS. 47 pp. Price 50 cents. 


BUDGETS IN A COMMUNITY CHEST, WITH SUGGESTED 
FORMS FOR ANNUAL BUDGETS AND FOR MONTHLY 
REPORTS. 44 pp. Price 50 cents. The Association of Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, 1810 Graybar Building, New York. 


THE A.C.C.C., moving as rapidly as may be toward the 
completion of a handbook on community chest administra- 
tion, is wisely releasing the various chapters as soon 
as they are ready. Four chapters of the final volume 
are here included. 


A SUGGESTIVE BUDGET FOR FAMILIES OF LOW INCOME. 
The Council of Social Agencies, 1418 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 52 pp. Price 35 cents. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE revision of an earlier study with prices 
brought down to October 1931. The material was com- 


piled by a committee of expert social workers headed by 
Clyde Schuman of the Red Cross nutrition service. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 


RELIEF AGENCIES, by Rose Porter. The Family Welfare 
Association of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. 64 pp. 
Price 35 cents. 


A STRONG statement for more highly individualized meth- 
ods, non-political personnel and a philosophy and long- 
time program for public relief. 


SETTING UP A PROGRAM OF WORK RELIEF. By Joanna C. 
Colcord. The Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. 24 pp. Price 25 cents. 


PRINCIPLES of organization and integration by which 
work relief may be made a valuable adjunct to a relief 
program. ‘This is a pre-print of a section of a forth- 
coming book, Emergency Work Relief, based upon studies 
made in 1931 in thirty American cities. 


Oliver as executive and Columbia University offered Frank 
Kaplan as field director. Commissioner Henrietta Additon 
of the Crime Prevention Bureau, Frank P. Beal of the Com- 
munity Councils and Mary K. Simkhovitch of Greenwich 
House rallied an executive board. Permission to use three 
houses was promptly secured from their owners, and the boys 
were turned into them to do their own cleaning, repairing 
and equipping with such volunteer supervision as could be 
mustered. 

And did the boys like it? You should see them! Each gang 
has a floor where it can tinker to its heart’s content. Most 
extraordinary furnishings are dragged in—but the boys are 
satisfied. One club fitted up its “shack” at a total cost of $2.60. 
Back areas have been cleared for outdoor games. A skating 
rink is hoped for. Of course there is little or no money, but 
that does not seem to make much difference. 

The organizing group has its eye on half a dozen more old 
houses which it hopes to get hold of. It wants one in every 
block. And it has an idea that the result of its efforts will con- 
stitute an impressive demonstration in prevention of delinquency. 


Our vocabulary is growing. Two years ago we talked about 
“made-work.” Last year is was “work-relief.” Now Ralph G. 
Hurlin of the Russell Sage Foundation adopts “wage-relief.” 
Then along comes the American Red Cross with “labor-relief” 
in Managua. But it’s all a pretty poor substitute for a real job. 


New JERSEY, in its investigations preliminary to initiating 
old-age relief, has made the interesting discovery that it has 
the smallest ratio of persons advanced in years of any of the 
four states which have comparable pension laws. Approxi- 
mately 108,000 of the state’s citizens are over seventy years 
of age. Of these 11.4 per cent, it is estimated, will require the 
state aid of a dollar a day. 


More for Middle-Class Patients 


M:?: SINAI HOSPITAL in New York has recently opened 
a new unit expressly designed to meet the needs for 
patients of moderate incomes. The physical design of the build- 
ing permits the economy of group cooperative nursing, in 
three eight-hour relays, saving the patient the cost of a private 
nurse. Bed accommodation in semi-private roooms is offered 
at the rate of $35 a week, while the staff of physicians and 
surgeons has under consideration a voluntary limitation of 
professional fees for patients in this service. The cost of 
hospital and nursing care in the new building is less than one 
half the present average charge for private care. 

Instalment payment of doctors’ bills was advocated at a 
recent meeting of the New York County Medical Society by 
Dr. Morris Rosenthal, chairman of the Society’s committee 
on economics. Dr. Rosenthal suggested that a financing com- 
pany be created which, upon investigation, would advance to 
the person in need of medical care a sum sufficient of pay 
the doctor’s initial fee and would continue to meet further 
necessary medical bills. The company would later collect the 
amount from the patient in small instalments plus a slight 
charge for financing and collection. 


Three Community Studies 


WORKING pamphlet for use by communities in follow- 

ing up the findings of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection thas recently been published under 
the title Three Community Studies. Section I of the pamphlet 
contains a brief statement of outstanding points in the report 
of the need for organized public-health service, and of reports 
of the sections on education and training and on the handi- 
capped child, with a suggested bibliography on each topic. 
Section II gives questions to enable a community to evaluate 
its own resources in these fields. The pamphlet may be ob- 
»tained from the Conference Office of Public Relations, Room 
1402, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. Single copies free. On 
quantity orders a distributing agency may have its own im- 
print: rates according to quantity, from $6.57 per 100 to 
$92.40 per 2000 plus transportation. If the imprint is not 
desired, the price is $4.32 per 100, f. 0. b. New York. 


Mental Disease Among Jews 


HE common belief that there is a higher rate of mental 

disease among Jews than among non-Jews is contradicted 
by facts recently reported to the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene by Benjamin Malzberg, assistant director of 
the Statistical Bureau .of the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene. Examination of the records of admission 
to state ‘hospitals in New York, Massachusetts and [Illinois 
shows, on the contrary, that the Jewish population has far 
lower rates. In 1927 in New York State, for example, the 
rates of first admissions were 42.3 per 100,000 of population 
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among Jews and 75.1 among non-Jews. A further analysis 
of all admissions from New York City to all classes of institu- 
tions, public and private, for the treatment of mental disease 
showed rates of 40.0 and 78.4 among Jews and non-Jews 
respectively. These figures are believed significant since they 
cover a Jewish population of more than 1,700,000. Massa- 
chusetts with a smaller Jewish population showed respective 
rates of 31.2 and 73.6 for Jewish and non-Jewish groups in 
first admissions to state hospitals from 1926-8, while the corre- 
sponding figures for Illinois in 1927 were 29.6 for Jews and 
64.2 for non-Jews. 

“Jews, especially the great mass of Jews from eastern Eu- 
rope, appear to be excessively emotional in their behavior,” 
Mr. Malzberg declared, “and it followed, almost like a 
corollary, that an excessive display of emotion must be as- 
sociated with a greater tendency toward mental disease. ‘This 
hypothesis also fitted in with the facts of Jewish history from 
which it was deduced that mental instability would be a likely 
consequence of Jewish modes of living in past centuries.” Such 
theories, despite their apparent plausibility, must nevertheless 
be put to the test of verification, and when this is done it is 
discovered that ‘all references to the alleged effect of con- 
sanguinity, persecution and urbanization upon the mental 
health of the Jew are gratuitous.” 
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Nurses for Social Hygiene 


OCIAL hygiene institutes for nurses arranged by the Di- 

visions of Public Health Nursing and Social Hygiene of 
the New York State Department of Health were held recently 
for two days each in Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo. More 
than three hundred nurses registered for the meetings, at which 
leading clinicians, dermatologists, bacteriologists and others 
spoke on public-health aspects of the veneral diseases and the 
place of the nurse in meeting the problem. In a recent bulletin 
of the federal Public Health Service facts are cited by F. L. 
Roberts, county health officer of Gibson County, Tenn., to 
show that since 1920 in the area in which syphilis is reportable 
there are records of thirty-five thousand more cases of syphilis 
than of scarlet fever; seventy-nine thousand more than of all 
forms of tuberculosis; three times as much syphilis as smallpox 
and five times as much syphilis as typhoid fever. 

The Westchester County (New York) Department of 
Health has widened its interest in veneral disease control by 
offering the services of its social-hygiene nurse in the follow-up 
of delinquent syphilitic patients of private physicians. One 
physician gave the nurse the names of eight patients who had 
failed to return for treatment. She visited the patients and 
obtained from each a promise to continue treatment. When 
the physician was informed of the results of the follow-up, 
he gave her an additional list of fourteen delinquent patients. 


Spending Food Money 


E there are children in the family, the federal Bureau of 

Home Economics advises, spend 25 cents of each dollar 
available for food for milk and cheese; 25 to 30 cents for 
vegetables and fruit; 15 to 20 cents for bread and cereals; 
20 to 15 cents for butter, lard or other fats, and sugar or 
molasses; 15 to 20 cents for meat, fish and eggs. A family of 
adults would need less milk and cheese and correspondingly 
more vegetables and fruits. This advice is included in a leaflet, 
Getting the Most for Your Food Money, just published by 
the Bureau of Home Economics and the Extension Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Two suggested market 
lists are given for a family of five. 

Other new publications on nutrition include a one-page 
dodger for mothers, published by the federal Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Home Economics, on How to Spend Your 
Limited Food Money. The American Child Health Associa- 
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tion, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, has issued a new leaflet, 
ood at Low Cost, by Lucy H. Gillett, giving directions for 
the use of each of the five groups of food, thrift suggestions, 
and weekly grocery orders. 
From the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration in 
New York State come suggestions for food budgets, advising 
p2.75 a week as the minimum food allowance for an adult 
diving alone; from $2.14 to $2.81 weekly as the allowance for 
= man in a family, depending upon the amount of physical 
bor he is doing, and $2.14 as the minimum allowance for a 
woman at hard work. A 20 per cent increase is advised in cases 
sf ill4health, malnutrition and pregnancy. Bottle-fed babies 
have an allowance ‘of about $1.25 a week. “Adequate food 
allowances are essential,” declared Harry L. Hopkins, executive 
director of the Administration, “and no useful purpose is served 
dy allowances which fail to provide sufficient nourishment and 
result in malnutrition and possible sickness.” 
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East Harlem Goes to the City 


HE East Harlem Health Center in New York, which 

has been carried on for the past ten years as a demonstra- 
tion by the Red Cross and twenty-one voluntary agencies 
under the leadership of the Department of Health, has been 
transferred as a going concern to the city with the use of the 
building rent free until such time as the city shall construct 
a building of its own in that area. For the five-year period 
prior to 1921 when the demonstration began, the deathrate 
in that district averaged 15.34 per 1,000 of population. Last 
year it was 10.76 in contrast to the rate of 14.32 for the 
borough of Manhattan as a whole and of 10.76 for all of 
New York. A new service has recently been started at the 
center by the institution of an evening dental clinic for pre- 
natal patients who are unable to pay a private dentist’s fees. 
Patients may be referred by clinics or physicians in the district. 
There is no charge for an examination, while the fee is 50 cents 
Ser operation, with rates of $10 and $15 for full and partial 
slates. The clinic is under the auspices of the Tuberculosis 
Committee of the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, one of the group of voluntary agencies cooperating 
in the work of the health center. An evening dental clinic is 
held also for young women referred by the girls’ clubs and 
similar agencies. 

Two municipal health centers have opened in New York 
and sites obtained for two others in the chain of sixteen pro- 
lected by Mayor Walker. However as the result of intensive 
study the Committee on Neighborhood Health Development, 
somprising forty-seven representatives of medical, health and 
social agencies, has reported that at least thirty are needed as 
an “indispensable background” for public-health work in New 
York City. 


Grading Goes On 


T the semi-annual meeting held several weeks ago the 

Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools decided to 

-ontinue its work for two more years if hoped-for financial 
support can be obtained. 


A second grading of schools oe 

on the accredited list of K) , 
the National League of 

Nursing Education has [ 
been started. This will = 


make it possible for schools | we,” 
graded two years ago to 
measure their subsequent 
progress. No white list or 
lack list of schools will be published as 
he result of this study, but it is hoped 


o compile the results in a series of “edu- 
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Pertinent Publications 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE LEGISLATION. American Public 
Health Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. Price $1.50 


Report of the Association’s committee on compensation 
for occupational disease, summarizing laws and pro- 


cedure in Europe and the Americas. 


THE HEALTHY SCHOOL CHILD. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance, Boston, Mass. On request. 


A new and revised booklet taking the place of the Com- 
pany’s original publication under that title, which, now is 
honorably retired after eight years of service and the 


distribution of more than a million copies. 


RURAL SCHOOL NURSING, An Outline for Red Cross Public 
Health Nurses. American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C 
Price 50 cents. 


A new outline, completely revised in accordance with the 


newer trends in school health work. 


CAMPAIGN CALENDAR OF A PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
TION, by Savel Zimand, Milbank Memorial Fund, New York 


City. 
How the Bellevue Yorkville Health Demonstration 
planned its educational publicity to accord with the 


seasons. 


cational comparisons” available for individuals who ask for 
specific information. The Committee is attempting to formulate 
minimum standards which every school of nursing must meet 
to be worthy of the name. A final report, signed by the whole 
Committee, is planned for publication toward the end of 1933. 


We Need Psychiatrists 


SSERTING that “the dearth of competent psychiatrists 

is becoming a major issue in human welfare ... a matter 
amounting to a national emergency” the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene has recently organized a Division of Psy- 
chiatric Education to cooperate with the medical schools in 
developing adequate undergraduate and graduate teaching in 
this field. We have, the Committee finds, a hundred times as 
many doctors in physical as in mental medicine, a number not 
at all proportionate to the magnitude of the needs for mental 
care, especially since mental hospitals have become active treat- 
ment centers, and since psychiatric services are being developed 
in connction with general hospitals, schools, courts, correctional 
institutions, social welfare agencies and other centers. The 
new division will be under the direction of Dr. Ralph A. Noble, 
while Dr. Franklin 'G. Ebaugh will conduct its studies. 


Health of School Children 


Ae the result of sickness studies covering some ten years 
and some thirty thousand children and of mortality rec- 
ords of children of the registration area of the United States 
the Public Health Service has published a report (Public 
Health Bulletin No. 200) on the health of the school child. 
Intensive study of school children in Hagerstown, Md., showed 
an average loss of thirteen days a year from school. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the absence was due to illness, 43 per cent 
The six disorders most important in terms 
of illness were colds, headache, digestive disorders, tonsillitis 
and sore throat, toothache, and influenza and grippe. Girls 
were ill more frequently than boys, though the reported inci- 
dence of physical defects was 3 per cent lower for girls than 
for boys. The curve of mortality has its minimum at the age 
period 10-14 years. The six most important causes of death 
among children from 5-19 years of age are accidents, tubercu- 
losis, heart diseases, pneumonia, diphtheria and appendicitis. 
Accidents are easily the leading cause of death and automobile 
accidents constitute a third of the accidental deaths. Between 
1900 and 1927 the deathrate among children 5-19 years of 
age in the original registration states decreased 44 per cent. 
The deathrate of girls is 15 per cent lower than that of the boys. 
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For a Trained Personnel 


Ae bring into the state employment service some of the 
attitudes, the methods of interviewing and the personnel 
techniques worked out in the social agencies and in industry, 
a training program for executives in charge of local offices 
and for interviewers in both adult and juvenile divisions is 
being tried out in New York State this winter. The public 
employment center in Rochester is being used as a laboratory. 
For executives, training is being provided through a. series of 
six state-wide conferences, each made up of three three-hour 
sessions about equally divided between informal lectures and 
discussion. A public evening meeting is to be held at five of 
these conferences, at which leaders in the employment, in- 
dustrial and social-work fields will speak and answer ques- 
tions. The subject for the series of conferences is How to 
Manage a Local Office of the New York State Employment 
Service. Each conference is centered in some specific phase, 
such as how to attract applicants and meet their requirements; 
how to attract employers and meet their needs, and so on. 
For interviewers the training is provided through ten local 
staff conferences conducted by the executives in charge of local 
offices under the direction of the administrative office. In addi- 
tion, two state-wide conferences will be held, at the first of 
which an outline for the job of interviewer will be submitted 
for discussion, after which it will be used as the basis for an 
informal textbook, in syllabus form. Since the retrenchment in 
the Federal Service in 1919, workers in New York’s free 
employment offices have had only casual training. The present 
plan is part of the scheme for expanding and coordinating 
the free employment service of the state, being worked out by 
Frances Perkins, state industrial commissioner, and Fritz 
Kaufman, appointed chief of the service in 1930. 


Steady Work 


N industrial relations program in a highly seasonal in- 

dustry that includes guaranteed twelve-months employ- 
ment with two weeks vacation with pay for every employe 
and that continues to function successfully in spite of the 
depression is outlined in a pamphlet published by the Samarkand 
Company, San Francisco. The company makes ice-cream, 
sherbets and frozen desserts, with a sharp peak of demand in 
the summer months. The report points out that, because of 
regularized employment, “the entire regular personnel of the 
Samarkand Company is on a full-time salary basis and not 
on a daily or weekly wage plan.... The salary standard 
maintained by the Samarkand Company is equal to or higher 
than the wage scales of the leading corporations in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Oakland for comparable services and 
responsibilities.’ As an aid to regularizing employment, all 
vacations are scheduled between October 1 and April 1. The 
industrial relations program also includes medical service at 
nominal cost; health and accident insurance; a thrift promo- 
tion scheme, under which the company pays amounts equal 
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to interest credits on savings out of current earnings for 
amounts up to $600; group life insurance; a retirement annuity — 
plan; a credit union; profit-sharing; and “certain safeguards — 
... to provide for the future security and opportunity of the 


personnel of the ... company,” in the event of the death of 
J. P. Rettenmayer, the present head of the firm. 


The Candy You Buy 


NCE more the Consumers League of New York offers — 

those who would see decent working conditions and wages — 
maintained a chance to show approval of a group of “fair” 
manufacturers by purchasing candy made by the firms appear- 
ing on the annual “white list.” In this depression year, the — 
wages of 2136 women workers are protected solely by the 
“white list,” their employers having told investigators for the — 
League that, except for the white-list standard, they would 
have cut wages this winter. To appear on the “white list,” 
a candy manufacturer must observe the legal working tours, 
and pay a minimum wage of $14. In spite of many encourag- 
ing features of the fall inspection, the League reports that 
certain manufacturers have suddenly ceased cooperating with 
the League, and have refused to allow the inspections, upon 
which the validity of the “white list” depends. In some candy 
factories this year the workers, even though the standard 
hourly wage is maintained, earn less than $7 a week. In other 
factories the workers ‘have had overtime and the skilled workers 
(the hand-dippers) have made from $5 to $6 a day. Even in 
these plants, however, it must be remembered that the candy 
workers’ employment averages only three months in a year. 
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Company Plans 


Pie offered by Forbes Magazine to bring to light “the 
best employer-employe plan in operation that makes for 
the economic independence of the worker, promotes his happi- 
ness and social safety,” have been awarded to well known 
pioneering undertakings along these lines. Thhe first, prize 
($1000 to the writer of the paper, and $1000 to the employes) 
was awarded the Leeds and Northrup Company in Phila- 
delphia (see The Survey, January 1, 1928, page 421). An 
analysis of the 380 entries in the contest in a recent issue of 
the magazine showed that “although very few companies have 
taken definite steps in connection with unemployment, as have 
all the winning plans, many helps to the economic independence 
of the worker which a few years ago were novel are today 
quite generally recognized as essential to a sound employe 
plan.” Second and third prizes were awarded Procter and 
Gamble and the General Electric, and a special third prize 
was given the Westinghouse Electric. The Leeds and Northrup 
plan includes voluntary unemployment insurance, measures to 
stabilize employment, profit-sharing, quarterly review of wage- 
rates by a committee, and appeal for discharged employes. 


Frances Perkins Replies 


RANCES PERKINS, because she is a woman and a social 

worker holding the important public office of New York 
state industrial commissioner, is “news” and charges filed in 
September involving her in alleged mismanagement of the 
State Insurance Fund were widely published. It is to be hoped 
that summaries of her reply to these charges and of the letter 
to Governor Roosevelt from the Industrial Council recom- 
mending their dismissal will be as widely read. The Industrial 
Council, made up of representatives of employers and em- 
ployes, acts as an advisory body. to the State Labor Depart- 
ment under the law. 

The charges were filed with the governor by the Acci- 
dent Prevention and Safety League, an organization of em- 
ployers of window cleaners, who held that New York’s 
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insurance fund was administered with waste, extravagance, 
favoritism, delay, discourtesy and intimidation. An investiga- 
tion by a Moreland commissioner was asked. Following the 
usual procedure, the governor first sent a copy of the charges 
to Miss Perkins for comment. Her reply covers a painstaking 
inquiry into the issues raised by the League, during which 
those who brought the complaints were given every opportunity 
to present their evidence. It is supported by 262 pages of 
typewritten testimony and 226 exhibits, most of them letters. 

The relations between the industry and the fund, detailed 
at length in the report, are too intricate for the ordinary 
mortal to follow. Clearly the window-cleaning business is 
highly competitive and for the most part made up of small 
units. The constant internal wars of the industry have no 
interest for the administrators of the fund nor for non-window 
cleaners. Miss Perkins’ report and the testimony on which 


it is based leaves little room for doubt that the charges against. 


her department grew out of bad blood between “group 45” 
and “group 48” and out of the hazards of the window-cleaners’ 
trade rather than out of the functioning of the workmen’s 
compensation machinery. No evidence supporting the charge 
of bribery and dishonesty was brought forward by the com- 
plainants in the course of the inquiry. The one instance of 
discourtesy—a letter written by one of Miss Perkins’ aides— 
had been dealt with by the industrial commissioner long before 
the charges were filed. 


The Positive Side 


A REPORT simultaneously made public by Miss Perkins 
on the operation of the fund shows that more than 
twenty thousand employers with upwards of three hundred 
thousand workers on their payrolls are policy-holders in the 
State Insurance Fund under the Workman’s Compensation 
Law. Up to January 1, 1931 the fund had paid out more 
than $30,500,000 compensation to injured workers or to the 
dependents of those killed in industrial accidents, and about 
$:0,000,000 for medical aid for workers hurt on the job. 
This thas been done at a saving to employers of about 
$20,000,000 over a seventeen-year period, through writing in- 
surance at net cost. “Despite giving reduced rates to em- 
ployers,’ Miss Perkins’ summary of the fund’s functioning 
points out, “the state fund has maintained full financial security. 
As of the first of the year it showed admitted assets totalling 
$19,512,000 and a surplus of $1,860,995. In 1930, while many 
large insurance carriers suffered heavy underwriting losses in 
the compensation field, the surplus of the state fund increased 
more than $535,000.” 


Factories From the Inside 


VV BAT factory work has meant in the lives of a group 


fea 


of 609 women wage-earners, prob- 
ably above the average in ambition and 
ability, is vividly told in a report based on 
a study of industrial workers enrolled in 
the summer schools of Bryn Mawr, 
Barnard, Wisconsin and the Southern 
Summer School in North Carolina. The 
report, just published by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
was prepared by Gladys L. Palmer 
(Bulletin No. 89. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. Price, 20 cents). The study was 
made, according to the bulletin, for two purposes: to enable 
teachers in these summer schools for industrial women workers 
to take into account the background of the students in planning 
courses, and to build up a body of reliable information about 
the industrial experience of a selected group of women work- 
ers. Almost half the students had entered industry before 
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Brief and Timely 


LIST OF SELECTED MATERIAL ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, compiled by Mary Moras 
Kirsch. Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 


An outstandingly useful list of easily obtained, popular 
and up-to-date magazine, pamphlet and documentary 
material on unemployment in the United States and 
remedies therefor.” 


THE TRAINED WOMAN AND THE ECONOMIC CRISIS. The 
American Woman's Association, 353 West 57 St., New York. 
Price $1.00. 


The facts brought out in a study of the recent employ- 
ment experience of two thousand New York business 
and professional women on the upper-income levels (see 
The Survey, November 15, 1931, page 190). 


POOR OLD COMPETITION, by Stuart Chase. League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 East 19 St., New York. Price 10 cents. 


Starting with the myth of “free competition,” this pro- 
vocative socio-economist brings us down to our responsi- 
bility (yours and mine) for the totem-worship of money 
in America today. Here is material, in thirty-six small 
pages, to keep a study club or discussion group going 
for weeks. 


MAJOR FORCES IN WORLD BUSINESS DEPRESSION. Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New 
York. Price $1.50. 


A study of unbalanced production as the chief factor in 
the current depression in Europe, America, and the 
Far East. 


} 

they were sixteen and more than 5 per cent before they were 
thirteen. For the entire group the median number of years 
at work was eight. A striking thing about the working years 
of this group is the number of jobs held. Excluding those who 
had had “too many jobs to count,’ 581 students reported 
2671 jobs held, an average of 4.6 per girl, with a range of 
from 1 to 30. Among the reasons given for these frequent 
shifts were lay-offs, slack or seasonal work, long hours, low 
wages, dislike of work, “better job elsewhere,’ unhealthful 
or disagreeable working conditions, displacement by machinery, 
business failures, strikes and lockouts and illness. The report 
also covers extent of unemployment, hours, earnings, pay deduc- 
tions, financial status and share in family support. 


"Way Down South 


UT of an informal meeting held in Atlanta little more 

than a year ago came the Southern Council for Women 
and Children in Industry, organized to work with and through 
existing women’s organizations to secure in the South “more 
adequate and uniform protection for women in manufacture 
and other occupations and for gainfully employed children.” 
The council set itself few and modest goals, including limita- 
tion of work hours to 9 a day and 50 a week, elimination of 
night work, a minimum age for entering industry of fourteen 
years, work permits for children between fourteen and six- 
teen, limitation of hours of work for children under sixteen. 
Its first year of work demonstrated to the council the need 
for “public opinion based upon information as to existing laws, 
comparison with the laws of other states, administration of 
the statutes, and the conditions to which wage-earners may 
actually be exposed.” A first attempt to meet this need is a 
bulletin, Standards for Workers in Southern Industry, by 
Lucy Randolph Mason of the Richmond Y. W. C. A., pub- 
lished by the National Consumers’ League (156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York). The material here brought together on the 
actual conditions underlying the program of the council will 
not only be useful in the organization’s educational campaign, 
but is of first rate interest to those seeking to understand the 
labor problems of “the new South.” 
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EDUCATION 
Old Ways and New Plans 


NEY plans for work in Negro education based on a study 
of 575 schools in sixteen counties of North Carolina, 
Alabama and Louisiana are discussed in a section of the 
Review of the Year, by Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

The Fund, now that it has contributed for so long to the mo- 
mentum of schoolhouse building, will probably give increasing at- 
tention to the teachers who work in the schools and to attempts to 
improve various aspects of the educational activities which alone 
justify expenditures for the buildings [see The Survey, November 
15, 1926, page 216]. 

Tests given more than ten thousand children in the course 
of the study brought out a definite correlation between their 
achievement and the amount spent on their education. “To 
the visitor,” the report states, “Negro schools seem not a 
system but a series of incidents: bizarre, heroic, pathetic, ro- 
mantic.” The buildings range from well-equipped modern con- 
solidated schools to dilapidated shacks. Similarly the furniture 
varies from adjustable desks to soap-boxes. Some schools are 
without writing materials or a single textbook. Teachers range 
from “a girl of 17 to a patriarch of 86,” and their salaries 
from $25 a month for a five-month rural term to $1750 for a 
city school year. Teacher testing revealed an average score 
equivalent to that of a seventh-grade child. 

She is usually the product of a short school term, poor teachers 


and low standards; her presence in the schoolroom perpetuates a 
vicious circle, relieved only by resourcefulness and native wit. 


The report points out that in spite of the “confusion of 
policy, discriminations, inefficiency and active opposition” which 
Negro education has faced in the two generations since emanci- 
pation, Negro illiteracy has been reduced in these years from 
95 to 20 per cent. “The achievements of such a period indicate 
what may be done as intelligence and concerted effort begin 
to direct the course of public schools for all the people.” 


Training for Probation 


ROGRESS of the Training School for Probation, Parole 

and Institution Workers at Notre Dame shows healthy 
growth in this program undertaken in 1929, in the belief that 
if we are to have a probation service worthy of the name social 
workers with special college training are necessary, and that the 
day is rapidly approaching when the taxpaying public will refuse 
to tolerate the inefficient, untrained probation worker produced by 
the spoils system. 


Edwin J. Cooley, who has had wide experience in the probation 
field, joined the faculty this fall to teach criminology and social 
pathology and to assist in the school’s development. The ap- 
plicant for admission to.the training school must have com- 
pleted two years in an accredited college. The two-year training 
includes work in sociology, clinical psychology, social statistics, 
community organization, vocational guidance, law and social 
work, and so on. The student does summer field work off 
campus, in addition to regular field work at the local juvenile 
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court. An applicant who lacks suitable personality for pro- 


‘bation work is asked to drop the course at the end of any 


semester, regardless of his grades. So far, only about a third 
of those who started training have been permitted to go on to | 
the senior year. The graduate of a standard college may com- 
plete the program and receive his master’s degree in a year. 
The student who finishes the course and seems to have the 
required maturity and character is awarded a formal certifi- 
cate in probation work, in addition to his diploma. 


“Listen and Learn” 
| Breese oye preliminary results of a series of 30 radio 


lectures on economics and psychology, supplemented by texts 
and study outlines are reported by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. These lectures by well known 
authorities broadcast over a nation-wide network are part of 
the committee’s three-way experimental study of the uses of 
radio in education: “to develop sound programs and to bring 
them to the microphone; to broadcast them; to measure the 
reception and effectiveness of instruction.” ‘The text of each 
lecture is printed in pamphlet form by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. In addition, a Listener’s Notebook for the cours? 
on child development offers lecture summaries with supple- 
mentary pictures, diagrams, discussion topics and bibliography. 
A reading guide has been prepared for the series on Economic 
Aspects of the Depression. Over fifty thousand copies of this 
material have been distributed. In a number of colleges the 
broadcasts, with the pamphlets, are part of the regular academic 
program. The lectures are also being followed, the committee 
reports, in junior colleges and by parent-teacher groups, 
women’s clubs, adult education classes, study clubs, as well as — 
by individuals. 


School Bred vs. Home Grown 


UESTIONING as to exactly what we accomplish by 

sending children to school is so general that anything 
which throws light on this side of the modern school picture 
has wide interest. In A Comparative Study of a Nursery 
School Versus a Non-Nursery School Group by Ethel Kawin 
and Carolyn Hoefer (University of Chicago Press, price, 75 
cents) three measuring-sticks are used: psychological develop- 
ment, physical condition, “habit status.” Twenty-two nursery 
school children and twenty-two controls were included in the 
study, which covered social history, psychological tests, medical 
examinations, home observations. Test results showed that, 
in spite of the specially planned environment, nursery-school 
children did not develop mentally 
more rapidly than the “home-grown” 
group. The nursery-school group 
seemed in slightly better physical 
condition than the control group 
“but the differences are too small 
to be significant.” In “habit status’ 
however, the nursery-school children 
“eliminated a greater number of 
‘undesirable’ habits and more habits 
which indicate a lack of independence; 
and on the other hand they acquired 
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a greater number of ‘desirable’ habits and those indicating 


emancipation from adults.” The authors feel 
that the nursery school may be a real factor 
Important aspect of the young child’s development. 


They Will Teach 


HAT something more than vocational guidance and 
training is needed to keep women out of the over- 
crowded field of teaching is indicated by a report on the ex- 
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perience and recommendations of the women graduates of the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of 
Chicago, summarized in the News Letter of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations. ‘The survey covers data 
supplied by 107 of the 174 women who graduated from 1914. 
| to 1929. Though they had taken a business training and there- 
fore presumably anticipated a business career, 32 per cent of 
the women were teachers at the time of their report. Twenty- 
four per cent were stenographers or secretaries, 15 per cent 
office managers, 8 per cent research assistants, the rest scat- 
tered in such occupations as case workers, statisticians and 
clerks. In suggesting improvements in the business course the 
group recommended: actual experience in their chosen field 
ore graduation; more thorough study of the various busi- 
| Ress fields open to women, including kinds of work, responsi- 
‘bilities, opportunities; more social life to give poise and ease 
in making personal contacts. A mimeographed copy of the full 
“report may be secured from Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago. 


| 


A Five-Year Plan for Parents 


| IN° only parent-teacher groups but all those interested in 
| the relations between homes, schools and the community 
will find valuable facts and suggestion in the account of the 
five years during which the United Parents Associations of 
New York City have made a conscious effort to change the 
programs of a number of Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Mothers’ Clubs from “haphazard civic welfare work to parent 
education” (A Contribution to the Theory and Practice of 
Parents Associations by Maria Lambin Rogers. United Parents 
Associations. 152 West 42 Street, New York. Price 50 
cents). ‘The experiment was undertaken in the belief that it 
would provide avenues by which modern scientific knowledge 
of family relationships, child development and education might 
travel from the laboratory to the home. In addition to the 
story of how child-study programs for fathers, mothers and 
teachers have been developed and carried forward, the results 
ef the experiment are discussed under four heads: achievements 
reflected in changes in the practice of the educational system 
include a teachers’ salary scale based on a scientific study; re- 
Guirement of continuous professional study by teachers as a 
qualification for salary increase; regulation of pupils’ home- 
work; better procedure for transferring pupils from one school 
to another. Achievements resulting from activities that- co- 
ordinate the work of the local associations include more ade- 
quate school lunch service and increased appropriation for 
after-school athletic centers. Under achievements resulting 
from services established and maintained by the central federa- 
tion organization are described the training of lay leaders for 
study groups, a speakers’ bureau, a clearing-house of informa- 
tion on educational subjects, the formation of parents’ libraries. 
Achievements due to efforts designed to build prestige for 
parent opinion cover the unique Parents Exposition held in 1927 
and 1928 and the rapid growth in the organization with in- 
creased community cooperation and financial support. 


Who Should Go to College? 


wit a state-wide educational guidance program based 
on fact as well as theory as its goal, the committee on 
cooperation of Wisconsin secondary schools and colleges has 
prepared a report on scholastic aptitude tests given thirty-four 
thousand highschool seniors during 1929 and 1930. The study 
makes clear, the committee feels, that something more than a 
highschool certificate is needed for purposes of predicting success 
in higher educational institutions. The survey revealed wide 
differences in the scholastic ability of ‘highschool seniors. While 
the ablest student makes a point score of about 335 out of a 
possible 395 in the five-fold test on arithmetical reasoning, vo- 
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cabulary, grammatical analogies, number completion and reading 
comprehension, the poorest makes a score of 30 or less. The in- 
vestigators hold that a large proportion of seniors making a 
low score in such an aptitude test are not likely to succeed in 
college under present standards and conditions. An adequate 
educational-guidance program would protect such a student 
(and his parents) from the humiliation and defeat of a college 
failure and at the same time help remove the onus attached to 
the idea that a boy or girl “is not of [academic] college caliber.” 
The report was prepared by V. A. C. Henmon, professor of 
psychology at the University of Wisconsin, and Frank O. 
Holt, director of the guidance bureau. 


Careers 


Fo the boy or girl wrestling with the problem of a career, 
and for his parents and teachers, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation offers a series of leaflets sketching the opportunities, 
requirements, salary and _ pro- 
fessional affiliations and listing 
the leading training centers for 
various lines of work. Civil en- 
gineering, law, nursing, forestry, 
music, veterinary medicine, libra- 
rianship, architecture, dentistry, 
are among the occupations cov- 
ered. While the information in 
some respects applies to a seemingly remote period of “normal 
employment” rather than to the troubled world which young 
people of today must face, the material should be of first-rate 
helpfulness for students who are wisely choosing further 
training in preference to job-hunting under present conditions. 
The leaflets, which are attractive in writing and in make-up, 
are prepared by Walter J. Greenleaf, the Office’s specialist 
in higher education. 


Looking at the Pacific 


HERE is as great potential value to the community as 

to the individual students in the annual conference of 
college young people to discuss “some of the vital problems 
arising in the Pacific area.” The institute, modelled on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, has no official connection with 
the senior organization, though following its ideas and meth- 
ods. The 1931 session, held at Napa, California, was attended 
by Far Eastern, European and American students. The Man- 
churian situation was the center of study and discussion. There 
was also a round table on Soviet Russia’s oriental policies, 
one on immigration and race policies on the American Pacific 
coast, and, because of the presence of unexpectedly large Indian 
and British delegations, a somewhat spontaneous round table 
on Indian Home Rule. The Institute does not aspire to “solu- 
tions,’ nor does it pass resolutions. Its goal is a clearer under- 
standing of “those issues which are causing conflict among the 
peoples of the Pacific, and by means of this understanding, 
greater practical good will between all nations and peoples.” 


VERYLAND, a children’s reading list prepared by libra- 
rians, the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and the Council to Prevent War, has been revised and 
enlarged. (Newark, N. J. Public Library. Price, 5 cents). 


HE services of a field secretary to help schools, colleges 

and other organizations develop a vocational guidance pro- 
gram are available through the National Vocational Guidance 
Association (425 West 123 Street, New York) with the co- 
operation of Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
J. C. Penney Foundation. 
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“The Steep Rocky Road” 


HAT is happening to Negroes, latest entrants into the 

industrial field, as the result of the depression is out- 
lined in a recent Urban League pamphlet summarizing reports 
from 106 cities in which live 3 million or 58 per cent of the 
total Negro urban population (Unemployment Status of 
Negroes, National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
Price, 25 cents). The report points to the disproportionate 
increase in the number of Negro clients being carried by the 
social agencies in these communities as proof that unemploy- 
ment falls more heavily on the Negro than on the white 
worker. From 35 of the 106 cities have come reports of Negro 
workers being discharged to give jobs to whites. “In many 
instances this has been accompanied by a drop in wages. There 
is proof beyond any contradiction that white women household 
employes have cut wages and are now employed in places 
formerly held by Negroes.” The report points to two immediate 
results of the present situation: growing friction between the 
races, and increasingly successful agitation by communists 
among Negroes (see The Survey, September 15, 1931, page 


548). 
Another Yardstick 
SrRecuse becomes the second New York community to 


have accurate measurements of its unemployment problem 
with the publication of the report of a count made in Novem- 
ber. The Syracuse study parallels in form and method the 
Buffalo unemployment survey that has been made annually 
for the past three years (see The Survey, December 15, 1931, 
page 323). A summary of the Syracuse data reveals that of 
the 5281 males able and willing to work and unable to find 
jobs enumerated in the house-to-house canvas, 199 per thousand 
were unable to find work, 206 per thousand were on 
part time, 595 per thousand were employed full time. 
In other words, about one man out of five was jobless and 
another one of the same statistical five was on part time. The 
figures are better than for Buffalo where, in the same week, 
242 per thousand were jobless, but they indicate an unemploy- 
ment situation of no mean proportions. Of the workers of both 
sexes enumerated in Syracuse (7121) 22.1 per cent were ‘un- 
employed for various reasons, of whom 18.8 per cent were 
able and willing to work but unable to find work. An addi- 
tional 19 per cent were on part time. The Syracuse study was 
under the direction of John Nye Webb of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who supervised the field work and prepared the report. 


An Anodyne for the Idle 


HE enforced leisure of idle men, leisure on which hope- 

lessness casts a darker cloud this year than last, is occasion- 
ing a revamping of public recreation activities the country 
over. Normal recreation facilities were overtaxed last year 
by men seeking some way to fight off the depression of un- 
accustomed idle hours. This year they are swamped. In general 
it has been found better to increase old facilities than to create 
new ones. But when old facilities can no longer be stretched 
new ones must be found where with a minimum of tactful 
supervision men out of work can find cheerful amusement and 
occupation according to their individual bent. Many com- 
munities have transformed halls, garages and barns into tempo- 
rary gymnasiums and clubrooms, and vacant stores into read- 
ing-rooms. A number of small gathering places or separate 


rooms is considered better than a single large one. The Play- 


ground and Recreation Commission at Dubuque, Iowa, has 
made over the third floor of the City Hall, unused for years, 
into horseshoe pitching courts, lighted for night use. York, 
Pa., re-equipped an old gymnasium for an athletic program 
and opened three church basements for quiet games and read- 
ing. Most cities try to supply facilities close to centers where | 
men naturally congregate. Philadelphia gives a whole floor 
of its shelter for homeless men to recreation. In Louisville, 
Ky., a recreation room with games, books and magazines has’ 
been opened just above the offices of the Department of Public 
Welfare. In Cincinnati a municipal playground adjacent to 
one of the large employment offices has been practically given 
over to the men. Athletics went on there all fall. With cold 
weather the shelter house, supplied with games and reading 
matter, was opened to the men with one of their own number 
in charge. To check against chronic loafers men were re- 
quired to show their employment registration cards. 

Experience shows, says the National Recreation Association, 
that if these centers are to be successful their activities must 
cover the whole range of human interest. Reading ranks high- 
est in favor with men who are out of work. The men come 
to the centers almost timidly and at first want to be let alone. 
But presently they begin to join in quiet games and to show 
an interest in handcraft activities. Tools and materials for 
handcraft, especially woodwork, are an important item of 
equipment. Entertainment must usually start with outside 
talent, but leadership invariably develops and the men are 
soon organizing their own programs. 


Libraries in Depression 


ARGER circulation of public library books, more requests 

for reading lists and other study aids, as the result of 
unemployment, and the simultaneous demands by trustees for 
“retrenchment” are discussed in the current Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. In some communities the new 
calls on the library, like the increased burdens of the social 
agencies, are being recognized, according to Julia Wright 
Merrill of the Library Extension Board. Thus in Newton, 
Kansas, the city council has increased the library appropriation 
to make possible a broader program of community service. 
Among state library extension agencies, sixteen report increased 
appropriations, while six more held their own though other 
departments were cut. But many libraries, particularly in in- 
dustrial centers, face cuts because of decreased tax collections. 
Where retrenchment is necessary, the writer urges that all 
possible economy measures be taken before resorting to shorter 
hours of opening or to salary cuts. In some cities, notably 
‘Chicago and Los Angeles, the library system has taken ad- 
vantage of the local made-work program to secure needed 
clerical help and also work on buildings and grounds. 


Iowa Affirms Its Principles 


OCIAL workers and officials in Iowa have taken a united 

stand on a platform of principles on unemployment relief. 
The platform was framed by the executive committee of the 
State Conference of Social Work, was unanimously adopted 
by the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment and Relief, 
and was given to the press as a statement of the joint policy 
of the two bodies. The statement affirms the policy of local 
relief by local resources and urges that funds be raised in co- 
operation with local welfare agencies and administered through 
those agencies by trained social workers. It deplores bread- 
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nes and public commissaries and recommends normal support 
or character-building agencies and increased support for health 
gencies which it rates as of equal importance in the present 
ituation with relief agencies. After reviewing the obligation 

meet the immediate needs of the destitute the platform looks 
the future: 


We ask for a permanent organization of the best thinkers of 
is country and of the world to stabilize finance, to regularize 
ustry, to conserve earnings both of business and of labor so as 
form a future cushion against losses of dividends and wages, 
prevent illnesses and accidents that create unemployability, to 
ourage thrift and discourage the purchase of luxuries to which 
ur credit does not enable us to acquire title, to ease the disloca- 
E of suddenly shifting styles both in equipment and living, to 
just hours and days of labor to the changing facilities of mass 
*roduction, to make wise provision for leisure time, and finally 
plan to end those recurrent international upheavals that breed 
unhealthy inflations whose price is still more unhealthy depressions. 


These Are Human Beings 


“P‘HE widening circle of unemployment distress is made 
evident by figures from New York, Chicago and Cleveland 
which show the increasing numbers of those applying for 
charitable aid. The records of the New York Social Service 
ixchange supply an index in that city. In the year ending 
Detober 1, 1929 the Exchange cleared the names of 188,505 
applicants for assistance. In 1930 the number rose to 343,671 
and in 1931 to 510,000. Of these 330,000 had previously been 
unknown to any social agency. In the month of November, 
1931, 129,793 names were cleared of which 95,420 were from 
emergency and 34,373 from regular social agencies. Up to 
December 15 the Exchange had cleared a total of 116,787 
applicants to the Emergency Work Bureau and 54,358 to the 
Mayor's Official Committee. Of this vast army 107,326 were 
snknown to agencies and were seeking help for the first time. 
In the first week in December the Chicago Exchange cleared 
£4,451 applicants, which is 3161 more than were cleared in the 
entire month of December 1929. The load of the Chicago 
relief agencies, public, private and emergency, jumped from 
75.439 in September to 98,923 in October. 
In Cleveland at the end of November 12,500 families were 
dependent on the Associated Charities and the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau. This was almost triple the number on relief 
nm November 1930. Since July the number of applicants has 
een increasing at the rate of more than a thousand a month 
nd will probably increase by fifteen hundred to two thousand 
month until February or March when the peak of the 
inter is expected. 


Massachusetts Looks Ahead 


WY and how systems of free employment agencies should 
be strengthened and broadened is discussed in the pre- 
liminary report of the Massachusetts Special Commission on 
Stabilization of Employment (80 Federal St., Boston), which 
holds that “a public employment office system which really 
becomes a genuine clearing and pooling service would con- 
stitute one of the greatest bulwarks against unemployment in 
ordinary times that any state or community could set up.” 
The report on the Massachusetts offices today, based on a 
survey directed by the commission, points out that they are 
now administered honestly and conscientiously, and as efficiently 
as could be expected under present circumstances. They are 
not used, as they might be, to organize the labor market of 
the state, nor do they have the full confidence of employers. 
The commission recommends higher civil-service standards for 
the personnel and higher salary scales. It further recommends 
systematic contacts with employers; a well-developed publicity 
program; more adequate supervision, with frequent staff con- 
ferences; new main offices of the service in five important 
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centers, from which branch offices may be developed in the 
districts as they are needed. The report further recommends 
that state supervision of fee-charging agencies be reorganized 
and given teeth by requiring each agency to post a surety 
bond ranging from $1000 to $3000 depending on the size of 
the city or town and the type of business, the bond to be 
forfeit in the event of conviction of infraction of regulations. 
The report also covers a plan to help stabilize employment 
through a five-year public-works program to be financed by 
short-term notes callable after one year, equal to 10 per cent 
of the estimated total of the five-year plan. The program 
would be set up and administered under a new administrative 
unit, a Planning Board for Public Works in Massachusetts. 
Speeded-up public construction, made possible by issuing the 
short-term notes, would be resorted to only after an un- 
employment emergency was declared by the governor in con- 
sultation with the planning board. 

The final section of the report analyzes the causes of un- 
employment in Massachusetts, and indicates the three “avenues 
of attack” opened up by the Commission in the five months 
since its organization: regularization of industry, better organ- 
ization of the labor market, “increasing the employability of 
workers who, for reasons beyond their control, have found 
difficulty in finding or keeping jobs.” 


A Professional Study 


HAT social workers out of their professional experience 

can contribute to a better understanding of the problems 
of unemployment and of measures for dealing with them will 
be studied and. formulated by a special commission of the 
American Association of Social Workers. The commission, 
authorized at Minneapolis last June and recently appointed, 
is headed by Neva R. Deardorff, director of research of the 
New York Welfare Council. Associated with her are Jacob 
Billikopf of Philadelphia, Sophronisba P. Breckenridge, Mollie 
Ray Carroll and Joel D. Hunter of Chicago, Richard K. 
Conant of Boston, and Harry L. Lurie, Mary Van Kleeck, 
Frances Taussig and Walter West of New York. 


F MORE than one thousand Columbia University students 

who applied to Mary A. Wegener, director of student 
employment, during the past month, only about 59 were able 
to secure work. According to Miss Wegener, there are 75 
per cent fewer jobs available this year than in 1930 and what 
few there are pay very little. At the same time, she points 
out, “students this year are in desperate straits” since the 
depression has affected many family incomes. Because of this 
situation, the university is advancing money to many needy 
students. More than $120,000 was advanced to eight hundred 
men in the university this semester, for tuition and dormitory 


O HELP make up a probable 2 million dollar deficiency 

in the revenues for 1932, Cook County, Illinois, officials 
will receive only ten and a half months’ pay next year for 
twelve months’ work. The three half-month payless periods 
mean a salary cut of about 11 per cent and will save about 1 
million dollars. 


Lee storms are an ill-wind for the unemployed of Hartford, 
Conn. A local firm gives sand free of charge to the men 
who peddle it to householders to sprinkle on slippery steps and 
walks. Twenty-one men by this means earned last winter an 
average of $33 each. 


EPORTS of wage cuts continue. Just before Christmas, 

the employes of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
twelve thousand in number, agreed to a 7 per cent reduction 
for 1932, “accepting the principle that the purchasing power 
of the dollar has gone up.” 
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Dilemmas — or What Would You Do? 


By, PHP L: KETCHUM 
Director Welfare Federation and Community Chest, Omaha, Neb. 


“T see,” observed Lady Beeswax, “that various estimable 
and distinguished personages have supplied you with the 
answers.” 

“Not the answers, but their answers. If any problem had the 
same answers for everyone, how could it be called a dilemma? 
You will observe that even these keen authorities do not in- 
variably agree with each other. And the reader's answers may 
or may not coincide with theirs.’ The Book of Dilemmas 
(Simon and Schuster). 


Dilemma Number 1 


Noe are the executive of a Family Society. One day a 
group of prominent citizens comes to your office to learn 
something of your work. You feel yourself effective in pre- 
senting your problems. By means of statistics, charts and case 
stories, you show the value of case work, and you graphicaliy 
indicate the complete inadequacy of your budget. At the con- 
clusion of your presentation, one prominent citizen says: “It 
seems to me that you certainly need more money. Why is 
it that so much of the money raised in this town is given to 
the Boy Scouts and the Y. M. C. A.? Couldn’t their work be 
curtailed to a large extent and some of their money used to 
meet the present emergency? Our first duty is to feed those 
who are hungry.” 

There are several answers which you may make. You may 
completely ignore the question and talk busily about something 
else. You may smile wanly and say that we all certainly face 
very difficult problems. You may suggest that the questioner 
call at the Boy Scouts’ office or at the Y. M. C. A. and examine 
the work of those organizations, knowing full well that he will 
not do so. Or you may comment pleasantly on the other type 
of work with the inhibiting thought that perhaps you are 
letting a fat contribution slip away. 

Or what would you do? 


Solution 

Ve I mean I, might point out with appropriate charts, 

statistics and case stories that the clients of today are 
the Boy Scouts of tomorrow and vice versa, especially vice 
versa, and that if all existing agencies are not maintained on 
a peace-time, business-as-usual basis, there’s likely to be a 
revolution. Be careful to conceal the fact that there’s going 
to be a revolution anyway. Dorotuy C. KAHN 
Jewish Welfare Society, Philadelphia. 


O what I’ve already done many times, for this is no new 
question to us. I point out that while it seems on the 
face of it that we should spend everything on food and fuel 


that this is not to the best interests of the people in distress 
The man’s wage has been taken away. His family has ne 
means for the activities and recreations that keep them balancec 
and normal. The Boy Scouts, the Y.M. and the like helj 
to hold these disturbed lives in balance. Do you not think 
that a community that has taken a man’s wage away from him 
has some responsibility toward him besides food and fuel? 

Family Welfare Agency, Memphis, Tenn. Lesta Larson 


Dilemma Number 2 


OU are the executive of a Character-building Agency. 

One day a group of influential and prominent citizen: 
calls at your office to hear about the work of your organization 
By means of statistics, charts and stories, you present you! 
work. At the conclusion of your presentation you feel tha 
you have convinced every person present that certainly during 
a time like this there is more need than ever for the serv: 
ices of your organization. Each individual present indicates hi 
conviction that there must be more preventative and character: 
building work, and each one is quite certain that your budge 
is inadequate. At this point a member of the visiting com 
mittee says: “Certainly there appears to be a terrible overem: 
phasis on relief. Should not more money be turned from relie 
into character-building work? Are we not making a terribl 
mistake in failing to build for the future? Is it not mort 
hopeful to try to prevent future problems through character 
building than to deal with families after they are hopeless} 
wrecked ?” 

There are several possible answers which you may make 
You may ignore the question completely and change the sub: 
ject. You may smile sadly and agree that unless more money 
can be devoted toward purposes such as character-building ws 
will undoubtedly have greater problems to meet in the future 
You may suggest that the individual asking the question cal 
on the relief agencies and listen to their stories, knowin 
full well that he will not do so. You may comment pleasantl; 
on the work of the relief agencies with the inhibiting though 
that perhaps you are letting a fat contribution slip away. 

Or what would you do? 


Solution 
| ies think fast and answer quickly that there is no need te 
curtail either form of work. In times like this we asl 
only normal support for preventive and constructive work 
Relief contributions must be increased—we won’t argue abou 
that. And when times are normal, Mr. Citizen, and relie 
needs are not so pressing, we shall be delighted to have you 


Davin W. ARMSTRONG 
joys’ Club, Worcester, Mass. 


’—D leap at the last horn, commenting pleasantly, aye, gen- 
+ erously, on the work of the relief agencies with the realiza- 
on that a contribution might be slipping but also with the 
bry definite conviction that true sportsmanship toward the 
er fellow’s problem will probably work like the celebrated 
“ead upon the equally celebrated waters. How really could 
|character-built person do otherwise? FRANK N. Ropertson 
Scouts of America. 


OINT out briskly that relief and character-building are 
/ not mutually exclusive. Does meeting present emergencies 
reclude thinking for the future? If relief presents a real 
mergency it certainly must be met, but if Peter is hungry and 
se have almost unlimited food why rob Paul to feed him? 
velief or character? Sure, both! R. K. ArKInson 
n0ys’ Club Federation. 


Dilemma Number 3 
v OU are the executive of a Child-Placing Agency. One 


day a group of prominent and influential business men 

sll to hear you explain the work of your organization. By 
seans of charts, statistics and case stories, you demonstrate 
we usefulness of your service. You convince them that every 
aild is entitled to the training that can only be received in a 
ome under the direction of a father and mother. You pre- 
int instance after instance showing successful placements and 
sccessful adjustments. You sense that your presentation has 
itried conviction to your listeners. At this point one of the 
ssitors says: “I think that is wonderful, but shouldn’t the 
vedeeming Love Orphange close its doors and arrange to place 
at the children it is caring for? Why is it that we give money 

the Community Chest to support an orphanage when the 
~emmunity Chest also finances your organization, which is 
sing this splendid work of placing children in homes.” 
There are several possible answers which you may make. 
‘ou may ignore the question and change the subject. You 
ay smile sweetly and talk about the future development of 
scial work. You may suggest that the visitor call at the Re- 
seming Love Orphange and examine its work, knowing full 
jell that he will not do so. Or you may rather feebly attempt 
} explain, considering your earlier enthusiasm over placing 
f, that in some instances orphanages may be necessary and 
at doubtless the Redeeming Love Orphanage falls in that 
ass—all of this with the inhibiting thought that perhaps you 
re letting a fat contribution slip away. 
Or what would you do? 


‘ Solution 


Y dear Mrs. Visitor,” I would say, “one cannot close 
: doors until others are opened. If you can convince every 
an and woman in this town that home care is best for every 
vild the wind will blow the orphanage door shut. But an 
rphanage, like a lot of other things in this world, may be val- 
ble if it functions with a purpose. Laura L. Tart 
Wa Children’s Home Society, Des Moines. 
| 


'T’S no wonder that child-placing executive has dilemmas. 
- He (I know it’s a he) simply doesn’t know his job. He 
his attitude, dooms all children’s institutions, while every- 
»dy knows that many of them are honestly trying to adapt 
eir programs to meet modern trends in child care. Psychi- 
ists, at least the St. Louis species, have actually recommended 
ort periods of institutional care for certain children. When 
-ople ask such questions we tell them that instead of making 
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arbitrary judgments about closing institutions more is gained 
by showing institution board members how their resources 
may be used to provide several types of care instead of. one. 

Myrtie Louise Evans 
Methodist Orphans’ Home Association, St. Louis. 


WOULDN’T have let the dilemma arise. A fair-minded 

child-placing executive would have indicated in his original 
presentation that both foster family and institutional care have 
their place in a modern program. ArtHuR DuNHAM 
Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Association, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dilemma Number 4 
Yeu are a worker employed by Social Agency A. Dear 


to your heart is a project which the agency cannot carry 
out for lack of funds. One day you have the opportunity to 
present this project to a group of prominent and influential 
citizens. You put all your enthusiasm into it and it is evident 
that you have carried conviction and gained understanding. 
The group begins to discuss ways and means. Then one of 
its members turns to you and says: “What does Agency B do 
with all its money? Surely what it is doing is not as important 
or necessary as this project. Why shouldn’t we tell our friends 
to withdraw their support from Agency B and give it to 
Agency A?” 

There are several possible answers which you may make. 
You may ignore the question and change the subject. You may 
smile deprecatingly and say that you certainly wish that you 
had the money for this project. You may suggest that the 
questioner visit Agency B and learn what it does, knowing 
full well that he will not do so. Or you may attempt an 
explanation of Agency B with the inhibiting thought that you 
are letting support for your project slip away. 

Or what would you do? 


Solution 


i fey answer, “The people in Agency B think their work is as 
important as ours—and maybe it is. For my part I think 
we should get new money for this new project, not divert 
money from going work.” FRANK KIERNAN 
Massachusetts Tuberculosis League, Boston. 


AN a trained social worker I should be able to carry con- 
viction and gain understanding for my project and at the 
same time discuss other projects impartially. As I see it the 
danger lies in letting community-mindedness and the desire to 
play fair cramp enthusiasm and sidetrack a good project. 

Family Welfare Society, Rochester, N. Y. JoHN P. SANDERSON 


EAR D. Lemma 
How you gloat, 
Now that you have 
Got my goat. 
Impaled I am 
On one horn 
Or between them 
I am torn. 


If where I be 
There’s no Chest 
I would cut throat 
At my best. 
If there be one 
I would say, 
“A committee, 
Day by day. 
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Studies budgets, 
Items scan 

To distribute 
Best it can.” 

Now, D. Lemma 
Where’s your goat? 

Chest and Council 
Get my vote. 

Paut L. BENJAMIN 
Social Hygiene Society, Washington, D. C. 


Headliners 


By AGNES E. MORROW 
Monmouth County, N. J., Organization for Social Service 


A THOUSAND people on a hot rainy afternoon in early 
September crowded into the biggest barn of the New 
Jersey countryside for the annual meeting of the Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service. “This,” said one of 
the guests, “is unusual. How do you get so many people out 
to a meeting of this kind?” 

The offhand answer, of course, is that good attendance 
is the result of headline speakers who have something to say. 
And, to reverse the shield, headline speakers come because we 
are able to gather a large and genuinely interested audience. 

This year we had two speakers, a popular layman and a pro- 
‘fessional authority. Certainly many people in our county— 
considered more or less a Republican stronghold—came because 
of their interest in Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, looked upon 
by many as the Democratic white hope for the next First Lady 
of the Land. Equally those who had a professional or a serious 
amateur interest in social legislation came to hear what Com- 
missioner Herbert '(C. Parsons of Massachusetts had to say 
about probation. 

I cannot presume to say of course why Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Parsons agreed to speak but I assume that, to a certain 
extent at least, Mrs. Roosevelt was influenced by the fact 
that she was visiting one of the few eastern counties where 
the public-health and social-service program is conducted on a 
highly organized basis and that Commissioner Parsons was 
influenced by New Jersey’s progressive probation program. 

But the fundamental factor in the success of our annual 
meetings is the genuine proprietary feeling on the part of the 
residents of the county toward the Organization. Every year 
just after the first newspaper notice of the annual meeting an 
old man from a nearby borough comes to the office to pay his 
annual dues. We never send him a regular renewal notice for 
we know he’d consider it an insult to his eighty-four-year-old 
memory. He always reminds me that he was a charter member 
of the Organization in 1912 and that he has never missed an 
annual méeting. He always wants to know whether if he comes 
by bus as far as our office, one of us will give him a lift to the 
estate of our president where the meeting is held. He always 
reminisces with me about past meetings. A well informed, well 
read, simple country farmer, he knows quite well why he liked 
George E. Vincent’s talk two years ago better than the one 
E. C. Lindeman gave a year or so before that. He recognizes 
the appeal that Father Duffy of New York had for the crowds 
who gathered to hear him last year. He and many others 
enjoyed and commented most intelligently to us on the addresses 
made in the not-too-distant past by Governor Moore and 
Governor Larson of New Jersey, by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and various county and state officials. 

In making plans for the annual meeting Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, the president, chooses a topic related to public 
health or social welfare on which our directors and professional 
staff, with their close contact with county and state official 
agencies, desire to focus the attention of the county for the suc- 
ceeding year. For several years in succession the meetings were 
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planned around the need for the welfare house for our ole 
people. Step by step the meetings served to arouse public in- 
terest, to report facts, to unite the voices of individuals and o! 
organized groups so that the County Board of Freeholders 
was publicly supported in the erection of Briar Hill, the first 
welfare house in the state under the new state poor law. 

After the choosing of the topic comes the selection of the 
speakers. They must be qualified to speak with authority ang 
their names must be well and favorably known to our gen- 
eral public, interested but not too informed on modern social 
welfare. : 

Fortunately, because of the personal and official affiliations 
of the board and staff, lay speakers who meet the requirement: 
are not too difficult to secure. The date, always in the month 
of September, is fixed with an eye to convenience, weathe1 
probabilities and freedom from other large meetings. Pub. 
licity begins a month or three weeks in advance. No formal 
invitations are issued—this is a rule which avoids many hurt 
feelings—but general announcements are broadcast through 
newspapers, church meetings and bulletins, by enclosures in all 
mail from Organization headquarters. This year, because of 
local membership drives, at least five or six thousand such en- 
closures went out. 

Our Organization has some 13,500 contributors in 2 county 
of 150,000 population. Many of these contributors especially 
in the very rural districts have a strong personal sense of par- 
ticipation in our health and welfare work. Perhaps Mrs. 
Thompson’s beautiful estate and the distinguished speakers we 
offer are the bait that brings them to the annual meeting, but 
once there they follow attentively the reports of the work, they 
applaud the statement that our nursing staff is four times as 
large as it was four years ago, they collect the literature that we 
offer, they crowd around the staff and officers to ask questions. 
and almost visibly pat themselves on the back for the achieve- 
ments of their community. And our membership flourishes. 


Better Times on Hard Times 


ee are parlous times for money-raisers, times whict 
call for hard work and ingenuity and put to the test the 
soundness of their cause and of their whole program of inter- 
pretation. In its first magazine issue under the wing of the 
Welfare Council, Better Times, organ of New York City 
social work, has collected the answers of some eighteen money- 
raisers to the pertinent question, What Has the Depressior 
Taught Me about Money-Raising? About the only point or 
which all agree is that money-raising in these times is harc 
work and that the agency which cannot withstand close scrutiny 
of its purpose and methods cannot expect to survive. There 
is considerable divergence of opinion on the methods whict 
may be counted on to bring home the bacon. John Price Jones 
who has the successful eighteen-million-dollar unemploymen 
relief campaign hanging from his belt, believes that emotion 
alism must be rationalized by facts. “I feel that the facts o 
unemployment have raised more money than all the sob stuf 
ever written.” On the contrary Stella Akulin Koenig of thi 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service says: “I have foune 
during the year that the letters that seemed to bring in the mos! 
money were not those that gave statistics or cold hard fact 
but were the ones that verged on sob-sister stuff.” George 
Oliver Tamblyn of the firm of Tamblyn and Brown, money: 
getters in a big way, says that this is no time to try for ; 
large number of small contributions: “The need today is t 
put new emphasis upon reaching a comparatively small numbe 
of the right people for substantial gifts.” Victor Mannin 
of the Family Welfare Association of America shares this viev 
on the whole, but Clara §. Capp of Greenwich House says 
“I am more than ever convinced that it is healthier for th 
average project to have the support of a large number of smal 
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ontributors than of a small group of large givers.” 

G. S. Bilheimer of the Y.M.C.A. says that his big lesson is 
he need for building up endowment to stabilize income in lean 
ears. Clare M. Tousley of the Charity Organization Society 
as learned all over again that an active, understanding board 
nd volunteer corps is an agency’s best backlog against hard 
imes. It is not the moment, she thinks, to try to get new con- 
ributors. Better to concentrate on efforts to hold old friends 
md induce them to increase their gifts. 

'_Many of the money-raisers comment on increased com- 
etition in mail appeals—New York has no community chest 
nd it’s every fellow for himself in money-getting. To meet 
ompetition for attention Homer Wickenden of the United 
dospital Fund has made renewed efforts to personalize appeal 
etters and to improve the appearance of his printed matter. 
says Marjorie Dent Candee of the Seamen’s Church Institute: 
T have learned that the personal appeal, hand-typed, hand- 
igned, on good stationery, is no longer a luxury but a neces- 


ity.” 
Working It Out in Canton 


HE Family Service Society of Canton, Ohio, was over- 

whelmed with clients sent to it by change of city relief 
‘olicy last September, and at the same time character-building 
tTganizations were threatened with serious budget cuts because 
£ popular questioning as to why character should be built 
vhen stomachs might be empty. J. L. Tuttle, director of the 
lanton Welfare Federation, cut the Gordian knot by mobiliz- 
ag fifteen workers from the character-building agencies who 
save the equivalent of ten days a week full time to the Family 
‘ervice Society, under the secretaryship of Blanche D. Beattie. 
“he character-building agencies continued the salaries of their 
monverted” workers. The Family Service Sociey employed, 
prther, a case supervisor and some additional case workers. 
“hus, the seekers for relief were given prompt attention; the 
taft of the Family Service Society was given a reduced load 
vith the help of people who at least knew what social work 
eas about; and the persons who objected to the character- 
piilding societies were told that without them the service of 
=lief which was being given could not be supplied; besides 
which, it may be suspected, some of the character-building 
vorkers learned some things about the poor which they had 
er suspected. They will nev. - be the same again! 


° 
Psyching the Office Manager 
: FOU might try the following principles of administration 
4% and questions for self-examination on your office manager 
te chief clerk or upon yourself. They might fit almost any 
ecutive by slight modification based upon the requirements 
ff the particular job. In medical terms they should be taken 
me dose a month for months ad libitum: 
Instructions: Read the statement of principles which precedes 
ch question. If you agree that they are applicable to your own 
¢ork, answer for yourself the questions which follow each state- 
ent, putting after each statement what you think is your own 
ercentage of efficiency in terms of 100 per cent. For example 
yu may think that you are 1o per cent efficient in one respect 
d 90 per cent in another. Write down frankly what you think 
your per cent on each question. At the end of the series of 
estions add the total number of percentage points and divide 
y the number of questions (20). That will give you your efhi- 
ley in relation to the job. Do this each month and see how 
tuch you can improve from month to month. 
\1. Freedom from detail: Do I free myself of detail work turning 
much work as necessary over to others, so that I have freedom 
r planning, scheduling and supervising the work of my staff? 


2. Analysis: Do I analyze the problems which have to be solved 

to their factors and thus arrive at the real reasons for difficulties 
d hence at the best ways of solving them?........ 

3. Proportion: Do I see my job as a whole, and the relationship 
each part to every other part, neither over-emphasizing petty 
tails nor losing sight of the main tasks to be done?........ 
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4. Planning: Have I planned my work and that of my employes 
so that I knew what was to come and how it should be handled, 
so that jobs would be undertaken in the proper order and by a 
sufficient number of people to be completed on time?........ 

5. Standard practice: To what extent have I developed for my- 
self and for those under me routines which will accomplish the 
work to be done in the easiest, quickest and best way?........ 

6. Mastery of detail: Have I a thorough knowledge of all of 
the details of the work for which I am responsible?........ 

7. Supervision: Do I see that all details of all jobs are properly 
carried out by those over whom I have supervision?........ 

8. Leadership: Do I always remember that employes should be 
led and not driven and maintain in supervision the attitude of 
teacher rather than of superior officer?........ 

9. Personal system: Have I kept my own desk in good order 
and kept a record of tasks assigned to me in such shape that I 
have omitted nothing, neglected nothing and been an example 
of orderliness for others?........ 

10. Accuracy: Have I seen that unnecessary errors are not made 
by workers under my supervision; and if errors have been made 
have I undertaken positive methods of preventing them for the 
future Pease 

11. Persistence: To what extent have I followed through on 
all jobs assigned to me until they were satisfactorily completed 
and kept after all problems which have developed until they were 
solved?........ 

12. Promptness: To what extent have I been on time myself, 
seen that those under me were on time; and carried through all 
office operations entrusted to me on schedule time?........ 

13. Morale: To what extent have I developed good spirit, 
loyalty and willing cooperation on the part of those whose work 
I direct? Have I asked my staff to do anything which I would 


14. Impartiality: Have I refrained from having any favorites, 
treating each worker with equal justice?........ 

15. Alertness: To what extent have I been open to suggestions 
for improved methods, and looked for these suggestions through 
conference with others, through reading, through visiting other 
well-conducted offices and in other ways?........ 

16. Frankness: To what extent have I been frank and open 
with my superior officers, discussing with them the problems which 
have required attention and apprising them of difficulties which 
have arisen, and been equally frank with my fellow-workers? 

17. Cooperativeness: Have I complied cheerfully and willingly 
with the requests of executives?........ ; 

18. Even temper: Have I accepted suggestions cheerfully and 
not become angry at criticism or objections of others or at mistakes 
of those whom I supervise?........ 

19. Imagination: Do I think chiefly in terms of myself and the 
work I have to do or do I think in terms of the effect of that work 
upon the contributors and member agencies of the chest, per- 
forming my work so‘ that it will have the best possible effect upon 
them and hence upon the strength of the chest?........ 

20. Vigor: Have I gone at my work with energy and enthusiasm, 
inspiring my employes to a similar attitude?........ 


Divide by number of questions—2o0; present percentage of effi- 
ciency on my job........ 

Date of this examination........ Next examination due........ 
If not, what 
If I am 
adequate for my present job, how can I make myself adequate 
forsa still) better. job? Jvccc: 


Getting Board Members to Work 

HE Welfare Fund of Battle Creek, Mich., found out 

how to get board members of member agencies to work 
in the campaign, reports its canny English-born secretary, 
Douglas Croydon. When the recommendations of the budget 
committee were to be made, the officers and board members 
of all member agencies of the Fund were invited to attend. 
Curious as to the fates of their agencies’ pet budgetary pro- 


jects, the invitees attended in pleasingly large numbers. ‘Then, 


the budgets having been announced and approved, President 
Marcus Farley suggested that it would be very nice if those 
who had sponsored the budgets should agree to go out and raise 
the money for them. Cards for service in the campaign were 
passed out and signed, then and there. “The response was 
almost 100 per cent, says Croydon. | 


é 


As to Editors on Their Knees 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF ADULTS WITH DOUBTS ABOUT 


CHILDREN, by Logan Glendening, M.D. Knopf. 317 pp. Price $2.50 


postpaid of The Survey. 

'HIS is a good book. It should be read by all adults who 

have anything the matter with them—by all adults. Read 
it with two fingers crossed. Read current health literature 
with four fingers crossed. Read health advertising and listen 
to the radio—if you simply must do either—with all fingers 
crossed, all toes crossed, legs crossed. There is no. field that 
needs debunking so much as the Health and Uplift field. This 
book is a good debunker, containing a modicum of bunk— 
which means that the author’s bunk and the reviewer’s bunk 
do not exactly coincide. : 

With Dr. Glendening’s main ideas to the effect that health 
is inherently an automatic process; that there is little we can do 
about it; that each one is more or less healthy in his own way, 
is more or less a law unto himself; that the habits of the race 
haye biological implications, are not easily uprooted and ought 
not lightly to be attacked; that proposed reforms—annual 
health audits, for example—while bolstered by good arguments, 
may have unexpected disastrous results—with these ideas, the 
reviewer is in cordial agreement. 

With the Birth Control chapter he partly agrees, partly dis- 
sents. He agrees that birth control is not the universal panacea 
some think it to be. He does not agree that everybody knows 
all that is to be known. Not every one was forturate in having 
the back-alley training of Dr. Glendening and the reviewer. 
He agrees that there is no medical conspiracy regarding this 
subject. He agrees that there is no proper teaching of it in 
medical schools. He does not agree that there is no necessity 
for such teaching. 

The reviewer further does not endorse “the thought of the 
editorial staff of the Survey Graphic on their knees in the dawn 
praying for birth-control.” He acknowledges he does not know 
these editors, although he is preparing this review for them. 
He thinks himself safe, however, in asserting that no New York 
editors pray before ten in the morning. Most likely they pray 
at the end of the day, when their dirty work is done. 

E. P. Lyon. M.D. 


School of Medicine, University of Minnesota 


Prison and Parole 


PRISONS OF TOMORROW, edited by Edwin —H- Sutherland and 
Thorsten Sellin. American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
262 pp. Price $2.50 (cloth), $2 (paper) postpaid of The Survey. 


PREDICTION METHODS AND PAROLE, by George V. Vold. Sociolog- 
tcal Press. 138 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


OMPETENT administrators and students write sanely 
about a variety of lively topics in relation to prisons in 

the first of these two. small volumes. Let penologists give 
architects specifications in terms of what they want their 
buildings to do and accomplish—and then see what a prison 
will be like, says the author of the article on prison architec- 
ture; he promises surprise. Professor Sutherland discusses the 
prison as a criminological laboratory. A rather unusual con- 
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tribution is that on The Attitudes of Prisoners as a Factor ir 
Rehabilitation; we students of crime shout lustily for individ- 
ualization of treatment, and one prisoner looks at another 
and says, “That guy committed robbery in the first degree; the 
parole board lets him out after three years. I committed rob- 
bery in the first degree and I’m doin’ my fifth year. Do you 
call that justice?” What he doesn’t know is that social treat- 
ment, like the physician’s prescription, knows no justice. Parole, 
in time, will be social case work, says Dr. Clair Wilcox. 
Austin MacCormick describes what education in prisons might 
be. Many other aspects of prisons are discussed and there are 
interpretations of penal progress in England, Germany, 
Belgium, Scandinavia, Italy and Mexico. 

The second volume is in many respects the most thorough 
effort yet made to demonstrate that outcome on parole can be 
predicted. Earlier efforts were the Burgess study in Illinois 
and the Glueck study in Massachusetts. Mr. Vold for his 
purpose has used the records of 1192 men paroled from Min- 
nesota institutions. In the main his conclusions agree with 
earlier studies, that prediction concerning parole outcome can 
be reduced to something of the precision of insurance-company 
calculations—and that the scores of parole boards can be 
greatly raised if they will discard common sense and embrace 
scientific analysis in its place. This is one of the most fasci- 
nating new fields of study in penology—and some day some 
parole board is going to put it into operation. 

Director of Parole, WIntTHRop D. LANE 
State of New Jersey 


Men of Many Minds 


THE JUNGLE OF THE MIND, by Edgar James Swift. Scribners. 
335 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ; 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, Its Concepts and Theories, by H. P. Hol- 
lingworth. Ronald Press. 572 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


PSYCHOLOGY: SCIENCE OR SUPERSTITION? by Grace Adams. 
Covici-Friede. 292 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOLOGY, by Rebert S. Wood- 
worth, Ph.D., Se.D. Ronald Press 219 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


N the principle that a man should never accept a complex 
explanation until all of the simple ones have been tested 
and found inadequate, Professor Swift applies his intellectual 
rapier to pierce many of our intellectual bubbles. In a light 
and genial manner he applies the psychologist’s scientific criteria 
to many of the cults of our day from astrology to zoology. 
He holds up to scrutiny such popular ideas as mental healing, 
psychoanalysis, behaviorism and with malice toward none he 
differentiates fact from assumption, truth from fallacy. 
It is remarkable how the mind of man still craves and ac- 
cepts the mysterious. The jungle of mental entanglements pre- 
vents the inexperienced from seeing the light. Lacking basic 


knowledge of the power of cold logic and the training in bal- 


anced judgments, modern man, despite his vaunted intelligence, 
finds mystery where ordinary natural laws abound. Professor 
Swift almost explodes that sad myth that man is a thinking 
animal. He adduces evidence to show that our rapid develop- 
ment of science has also encouraged the growth and recrudes- 


cence of superstition. It is certainly true that the lines between 


fact and fiction, between the believable and the demonstrable 
are almost invisible for many people. Our credulity and our 
too numerous unfounded foibles give little evidence of man’s 
claim to be classified as homo sapiens. 

This is a delightful volume into which to dip after the 
fatiguing cares of the day. It should stimulate the reader to 
make a clearing in the jungles of his mind. Thus may banish 
the ghosts of superstition that stalk the highways of modern 
life and literature. 


BNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY is an excellent presentation 


of a psychologic approach to the problems of disordered 
human personality. There is a constant rejection of the psychi- 
atric point of view. In fact, that which may be regarded as 
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jits strength also appears as its weakness in that ‘the author’s 
attitude towards the theories of Freud, Jung, Adler and others 
of the psychoanalytic type evidences continuous bias, expressed 
at times without the scientific dignity which one might expect. 

It was the purpose of the author to establish a textbook con- 
sidering the prevailing psychologic concepts, with the definite 
jpurpose of illustrating and evaluating them; and finally he 
Ustormat to relate the theories to the general bady of scientific 
formation concerning mental activity as accepted by him. 
One i is struck by his intellectual honesty and his ready admis- 
heen of lack of available knowledge and data upon scientific 
jdisorders. There is no pretense to knowing what is unknown. 
There is no acceptance of psychogenetic theories in the absence 
of scientific demonstration. The viewpoint is that of a psycholo- 
jgist believing that psychology can and should be basically 
scientific, 

Dr. Hollingworth’s experience, his careful power of analysis, 
his full acquaintanceship with the literature and his viewpont 
as a teacher combine to make this volume useful, while his 
facile writing adds to its interest and readability. Throughout 
there is an ample variety of cases offered with interest of il- 
lustration rather than as a basis of discussion. 

This is a volume much needed to offset many of the wild 
statements which are being spread as though they represented 
special insights from the Deity. The psychologist is challenging 
the psychiatrist—and the challenge cannot be ignored either by 
those who think or by those who think they think. 


R. ADAMS, a former student of E. B. Titchener, passes 

in critical review not so much psychology in the abstract 
as the concrete psychological theories which teday abound. Her 
volume deals mainly with the development of psychology in 
America which, so far as she is concerned, represents the history 
ef modern psychology. Hence one passes through the ages 
dominated by James and Miinsterberg, Titchener and Hall, 
to these more restless days of Watson, Adler, Jung, McDougall 
and Koehler. 

This popular discussion merits reading in this day of popular- 
ized psychology, when belonging to a school of psychology ap- 
pears to be more significant than understanding the wide realm 
of psychological activity. And the genial presentation with its 
touches of satire and pointed skepticism arrests attention and 
makes reading a pleasure. A book of this kind might properly 
be a part of the required reading of students of social work. 
/ Dominating instruction with a single line of psychiatric approach 
ileads many students to believe that they have a monopoly of in- 
telligence and knowledge on the subject of libido and motivation. 
jSome believe that mental hygiene and industrial psychology are 
ithoroughly defined and wholly revealed because they accept 
*without question much that parades as fact because it has been 
idressed up for the parade. Is psychology to deal with facts as 
science, with fancies, with metaphysical derivatives or with 
‘superstitions? For some the answer is yes; for others it is no; 
robably the great majority are waiting to ascertain. 

While the author has not always stressed the positive achieve- 
‘ment of the various schools to the satisfaction of their ad- 
1 ene she has manifested a reasonable degree of objectivity 
and has examined and presented their theories, claims and ac- 
omplishments in an impartial and straightforward manner. 
itt is the type of book that could be useful in breaking down 
arrogance in psychological theory and should help lay groups 
ito be more careful in emphasizing their beliefs as the quintes- 
sence of the absolute. 


HE professor of psychology of Columbia University pre- 
sents a course of lectures entitled A Survey of Contempo- 
rary Psychology. in a well balanced study he discusses the 
schools generally known as the existential school, behaviorism, 
gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis and purposivism. Each re- 
‘eives an impartial discussion and analysis. While developing 
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their historical backgrounds and developmental progress, he 
reviews the principal ideas which characterize these schools 
and raises due and proper queries concerning their meaning, 
value and possible modifications. 

Professor Woodworth is a vigorous supporter of the middle- 
of-the-road position; he is eclectic in outlook with an open mind 
for all theories; he insists upon the retention of his own judg- 
ments stimulated by a reasonable skepticism directed towards 
the numerous contemporary but diversely flowing channels of 
psychological thinking. With profound reasonableness he re- 
fuses to surrender to any theory and yet he is commendably fair 
in his hesitation to pass final judgment upon their worth or to 
evaluate their probable contributions to human thought and 
welfare. 

His book evidences logical thinking with a friendly, honest, 
frankly critical attitude, and it manifests his concerned interest 
in truth rather than in partisanship. He resists ideas that lack 
the reasonable support of experiment or experience. He seeks 
to ascertain the rational and defensible foundations of all 
schools in terms of the sciences, including logic. 

This volume was prepared for students and as such has 
definite values. It possesses a strong appeal for general readers 
including social workers who desire brief, clear and interesting 
summaries of the various popular schools of psychology, each 
one of which usually magnifies its own importance and treats 
all other schools as though they were presided over by spirits 
of darkness and evil. Ira S. Witz, M.D. 
New York City 


Monopolies Natural and Otherwise 


CONCENTRATION IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY, by Harry W. Laidler. 
Crowell. 591 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


UST eighteen years ago Professor Simkhovich of Columbia 

| published his Marxism vs. Socialism in which he attempted 
to tear down the fatalistic theories of Karl Marx and show 
that “although steam and machinery have certainly favored 
large scale production yet there has been no such far reaching 
centralization as the Marxian vision of future economic devel- 
opment presaged.”’ He went on to prove with American and 
European statistics that the degree of concentration in in- 
dustry was not so great as to warrant the Socialist becoming 
excited about the inevitability of Socialism through capitalistic 
concentration. I. M. Rubinow in a masterly critique of Pro- 
fessor Simkhovich’s book indicated that his generalizations were 
based on antiquated statistics and that the concentration move- 
ment was more than a trend even in the available government 
statistics of 1914. 

Dr. Laidler has taken up the story of the concentration 
movement. He has amassed a remarkable collection of material 
proving that concentration is now an overwhelming actuality, 
no longer a debatable tendency. “Six companies are shown as 
controlling about a third of the total developed water power; 
eight companies as controlling over three quarters of the an- 
thracite coal reserves—two companies as controlling well over 
half of the iron ore reserves. The vast network of communi- 
cations, telephone, telegraph, radio, the railroads and steamship 
and power industries are all benefiting by concentrating con- 
trol.” From these fields ordinarily known as natural monopo- 
lies he traces the concentration movement in distribution, manu- 
factures, finance and agriculture. It is a picture of a colossal 
umbrella with the ribs of control held in the hands of a few. 

Dr. Laidler reiterates the statement that consolidation is 
preparation for socialization—because he is a Socialist. He 
is also a scholar, and is aware that there are plans for economic 
control within the present economic system—that there is a 
decided conflict between those who believe in a modicum of 
public regulation of these giant industries, and those who ad- 
here to the philosophy of public ownership. Swope and Young 
may be paving the way for a planned capitalistic economy, but 
there is every indication that the checks and restraints of the 
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past which have been imposed upon industry have failed to curb 
the concentration movement, or to safeguard the interests of 
the humble consumer. Dr. Laidler arrays the facts; he states 
that this volume is not one of propaganda and yet his simple 
facts are resounding arguments for social control and owner- 
ship. He has made a splendid contribution to the annals of 
economic Americana. THERESA WOLFSON 
College of the City of New York 


Job Analysis of Child-Care 


THE SOCIAL WORKER IN CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION, by 
Margaretta Williamson. Harpers. 485 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of The 
Survey. 

HIS is Volume III in the Job Analysis Series sponsored 

by the American Association of Social Workers. The two 
previous volumes dealt with positions in “family, medical and 
psychiatric social service” and “group work.” We are told 
in Part I of this third volume that it analyzes the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, relationship, requirements and conditions of work 
of workers in the four allied fields of service to dependent and 
neglected children, namely: child-placing, child protection, in- 
stitutional care, and day-nursery care. Vocational counselling 
and the prevention and treatment of delinquency are to be dis- 
cussed in later volumes. It is further stated that while the 
auspices under which the above four types of service rendered 
to dependent and neglected children include varieties of both 
private and public agency; and, while the organizations range 
from those having no institutions through institutional equip- 
ment, still all the jobs which serve these children well are alike 

in this—that they all “involve social case work, by which a 

study is made of the individual and his needs in an effort to 

attain satisfactory relationships in a suitable environment.” 

The reader is introduced to the actual day’s work of each 
type of worker in actual institutions and agencies in different 
parts of the country. This information has been gathered from 
the direct personal testimony of the persons who were doing the 
work. Furthermore “a preliminary draft of the report was 
sent to representative persons in each field, to see how faith- 
fully the report portrayed practice throughout the country. 

The comments and criticisms thus obtained were discussed and 

incorporated in the final revision of the report.” 

, The reviewer recommends this book to all board members, 

executives, staff members, and students who want a clear, 

detailed and honest description of the various phases of work 
for dependent and neglected children as it is actually being 
done. Henry W. THursTon 

New York School of Social Work 


Hard-Hitting Reform 


CITIZEN COLE OF CHICAGO, by Hoyt King. Horder’s, Inc., 231 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago. 158 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Ceo was turning from the glories of its World’s 
Fair White City of 1893 to face the shame of having its 
spoilsmen entrenched in its city hall when it discovered George 
E. Cole to be the man to lead the assault against the enemies 
within the gates. These gangsters were not unopposed in the 
City Council but the few aldermen who stood out against them 
were too feebly supported by the unorganized “good” citizens 
to prevent the city’s rights from being sold out tothe highest 
bidders. A Civic Federation had been rallied from the ranks 
of aroused bankers, trade unionists, business men and the pro- 
fessions, but they lacked a leader for their forlorn hope. They 
heard of a hitherto little known citizen who had recently shown 
that he was learning how to beat the spoilsmen in his ward at 
their own political game. Surprised when asked to lead, he 
informed the leading citizens that although only “a second- 
rate business man” he had sworn himself not to decline any 
civic duty. He therefore accepted on condition that he could 
pick a group of eleven citizens and an executive secretary for 
his staff. These dauntless men pioneered the Municipal Voters’ 
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League in 1896; it has been effectively operating ever since. 
Its first victory was hailed by the press as “the first hard- 
hitting reform movement this town ever saw.” And “this man 
Cole, this terror of a buzz-saw and threshing machine,” was 
proclaimed to be “a rich find.” 

This background gives significance to this human interest 
story tersely told by Hoyt King, his intrepid executive secretary. — 
The significance of the story is that it tells of a plain man in 
the ranks who so lived and practiced citizenship as to develop — 
extraordinary capacity for civic leadership. This is what makes © 
the brief biography an inspiring handbook of citizenship, “which ~ 
led Julius Rosenwald to buy one thousand copies for dis- 
tribution. GraHAM TAYLOR © 


Research 


q 
. FP. Gwe 
Swann, W. W. Cook, Charles A. Be hed J. M. Clark, SN Llewellyn, : 
Madison Bentley, A. M. Schlesinger, W. F. Ogburn, ie W. I. Thomas, — 
Brookings Institution. 194 pp. Price $2. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 


OCIOLOGISTS, economists, political scientists, historians - 
and psychologists have for years been telling the world 
how scientific they are. Lately they have talked much about 


research. Occasionally they have analyzed and described proce- — 


dures which were actually employed in obtaining given results. 
When they discuss research for the benefit of students, begin- 
ners in social research, or of the lay public, supporter of social 
research, our academic friends sometimes emphasize “assump- — 
tions and concepts,” sometimes logical processes, sometimes the 
techniques of collecting and manipulating data, and sometimes © 
possible contributions to human welfare. In general they seem 
to spend more effort ia vaguely “orienting” students and lay- 
men with reference to research than in giving a vivid picture — 
of research as a living process. 

Last year the Brookings Institution invited representatives 
of various social sciences to tell its students what they thought 
about research, after which the lectures were published. The 
Participants in this symposium had rather little to say about 
the actual conduct of research. They did discuss the necessity 
of research for development of the social studies into sciences. 
They offered definitions, concepts and assumptions. They told 
what in their opinion politics, economics, law psychology and 
history can offer to the building of social science. Then 
Ogburn presented some very practical “considerations in choos- 
ing problems of research” and Thomas discussed some forms of 
“research into behavior as related to the social process.” 

There is little doubt that the students of the Brookings In- 
stitution profited substantially from the lectures now published 
in book form. It is unlikely that anyone will be the loser for 
perusing this brief and readable collection. But the initiated 
will find little that is new; beginners will find other intro- 
ductions more helpful; and “general” readers will gain from 
the essays little conception of social research. 

Detroit Community Union Stuart A. QuEEN 


Dynamic Citizenship 


AMERICAN CIVIC ANNUAL, 1931. Edited by Harlean James. 
ican Civic Association. 360 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE American Civic Association looms:larger than usual 

this year as a defense army, active on many fronts, quietly 
combatting the forces that devastate the human environment. 
This is reflected in its 1931 yearbook which features conspicu- 
ously, on the one hand, progress made in the conservation of our 
still unspoiled outdoor beauty; and on the other hand, advances 
in the planning of cities with a view to their increased “livable- 
ness,” present and future. 

The more than eighty articles included are organized under 
four main heads representing undertakings national, regional, 
statewide, or local in scope. Each article covering some partic- 
ular phase of the subject reported upon, is written by a spe- 
cialist in the field—men and women either actively identified or 
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herwise associated with the work. Hence, the book answers 
ecifically all kinds of practical questions about the extent to 
thich national and state park projects have been realized, about 
plicies and progress in regional planning, and the status of city 
ning in the country as demonstrated in concrete examples. 
ffome conservation, state capitol planning and many other sub- 
ets are covered and, as in former years, there is an impressive 
Who’s Who in Civic Achievement. 

Roadside improvement, a subject in which the Association has 
loneered strongly, is presented in detail in twenty-one articles 
uding a symposium on landscape design work in state high- 
ay departments, and another on legal advances in the control 
billboards and other roadside encroachments. 

That so wide a range of activities should merge into a 
oherent picture of citizenship intelligently dynamic is due in 
“rge part to the creative editorial services of the Association’s 
wxecutive secretary. MartHA CHANDLER 
he American City, New York 


Underpinnings of Health 


OF COOPERATIVE EFFORT IN PUBLIC BRANT ETATION 
Dinwiddie. Commonwealth Fund. 88 bp. Price $1 postpaid of The 
Survey. 
| ‘HIS volume gives a brief summary of the experiences and 
the outcomes of four widely separated Child Health Dem- 
mstrations financed by the Commonwealth Fund. It is chiefly 
-oteworthy because of its modesty and clarity of statement, 
nd for the acknowledgment that intermingled with their suc- 
nesses were certain definite failures. One therefore reads the 
ook with confidence, being assured that it is a human docu- 
ent based on human experiences. Mr. Dinwiddie considers 
that “the application of modern preventive medicine, considered 
s a health problem, is falling between physicians and public- 
alth workers without being vitally touched by either;” that 
here is lack of cooperation between various social groups of 
me average community. He warns that more teamwork will 
ot “automatically produce a maximum of accomplishment with 
minimum of friction.” He lays down certain principles that 
ust undergird any permanently successful community program 
ff preventive medicine and public health. First, public interest 
ust be paramount; second, the physicians in practice must be 
mained in preventive medicine and the public must be edu- 
hated to demand and pay for the application of preventive 
pedicine to their personal health problems. Third, the interest 
"f the general public must have first consideration in the con- 
to! of communicable diseases, and the health officers should 
wke the responsibility for promoting such control and must 
4ssume final authority. 
That these measures can be successfully carried out in the 
erage American community seems to be amply proven by the 
periences of the Child Health Demonstrations. Not. only 
ere deathrates but also the specific deathrates reduced in all 
e Demonstration areas; effective health education projects 
vere launched in the public schools; the incidence of communi- 
ble diseases was greatly reduced; public water and milk sup- 
llies were improved; and greatly increased expenditures for 
lublic health were voted in all of the cooperating communities. 
| Sir David Bruce said, “Medicine of the future must change 
s strategy: instead of awaiting attack, it must assume the 
‘fensive.” In effect the report would add these words, “with 
| united front.” S. J. Crumsine, M.D. 
Ymerican Child Health Association 


Run of the Shelves 


IOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS, edited by Edward M. East. Whittlesey 
House (McGraw-Hill). 399 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A DOZEN articles by men who are leaders in their fields have 
een gathered together by Professor East to illustrate the ideals, 
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methods and findings of science as it observes man as a 
thinking, acting, and social being. Professor Frank M. Hank- 
ins discusses the social sciences; Dr. Morris Fishbein the fron- 
tiers of medicine; Dr. Hugh S. Cumming the outlook of public- 
health work; while various aspects of psychology are taken up 
by Joseph Jastrow, Lewis M. Terman and Walter V. Bing- 
ham, nutrition by E. V. McCollum, and so on down a distin- 
guished list. Professor East himself writes the introductory 
chapter on Biology and Human Problems and the chapter on 
heredity. While the volume is addressed to the general reader, 
the editor warns that “there has been no insulting attempt to 
tell nature stories of the type which appeal to immature minds. 
It is a serious book intended for people who find satisfaction 
in the disentanglement of the mysteries of the universe in 
which they live.” 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, by J. Parker Bursk. University of Philadelphia 
Press. 197 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A TECHNICAL study of seasonal unemployment, to determine 
the presence or absence in a large group of representative in- 
dustries and to supply quantitative measures of seasonability 
showing the time and amount of such variations. The study 
is based on data supplied by the Census of Manufacturers for 
the years from 1904 to 1925. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING. Proceedings of the Thirteenth American 
Country Life Conference, Madison, Wis., October 7-10, 1930. University 
of Chicago Press. 167 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


Farm incomes in 1928, according to the federal Department 
of Agriculture, were reported as varying from an average of 
$639 in the South Atlantic states and $1105 in the North 
Atlantic to $2171 in the West. As it was probably the more 
progressive farmers who reported, these figures undoubtedly 
are on the sunny side. What such figures purchase in stand- 
ards of living was the subject of the meeting whose proceed- 
ings are here recorded. Standards of living were interpreted 
broadly to include not only material possessions but education, 
religion, health, leisure, art and the other elements that go to 
make a rural culture. 


A MIND THAT WAS DIFFERENT, by Dow Thompson. Harlow Pub- 
lishing Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 117 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


UsING a new definition of the terms, Mr. Thompson puts 
forward the hypothesis that there are two distinct types of 
minds, introvert and extrovert, and tells autobiographically the 
experiences that led him to this belief and to a satisfying philos- 
ophy of life. Prof. M. V. O’Shea writes the introduction, com- 
mending the book as literature and “illuminating and practically 
helpful to all educational people who are working on the prob- 
lem of adapting the work of the school to the nature and needs 
of the individual.” , 


THE COST OF LIVING IN THE 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The Survey. 


BRINGING up to date the computations that the National 
Industrial Conference Board has made annually for a num- 
ber of years, this study finds that living costs as a whole aver- 
aged 3.8 per cent lower in 1930 than in 1929. The greatest 
declines were found in clothing and food. These and other 
items entering into family budgets are tabulated in detail for 
various periods of time and various parts of the country. 


UNITED STATES, 1914-1930. 
170 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 


THE PROHIBITION EXPERIMENT IN FINLAND, by John H. 
Wuorinen. Columbia University Press. 251 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
The Survey. : 


A FACTUAL account, from official sources, of an experiment 
which parellels closely our own controversies of the past dec- 
ade, outlining Finland’s experience since 1917 in legislation, 
crime, enforcement and so on. 
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Now Heaven Help Us 


To THE Epiror: For several years now, with a growing im- 
patience, I have been reading the gossipy little articles on 
individual social-work problems presented in the Midmonthly 
Survey, and at last I feel prompted to ask a few questions. 

Is it your feeling that people who, under economic or social 
stress, come into the ken of social workers are necessarily 
inferiors? If not, why are such people described, in articles 
about case work, by their first names and with a sort of 
humorous contempt, while the most pompous and least im- 
portant social worker whom you may have occasion to mention 
is treated with formal courtesy? Do you believe that articles 
of this tone encourage the proper relation between social 
worker and client—apparently that of Lady Bountiful and 
happy-go-lucky dependent—or would it perhaps be more de- 
sirable to foster a feeling of equality and cooperation between 
worker and client? Fortunately the subjects of these nasty 
little essays seldom see them, but don’t you think they are 
unfortunate in bolstering the smugness and condescension of 
social workers who do? 

Of course I realize that The Survey is a social-work maga- 
zine and, like any other trade journal, must regard first of all 
the susceptibilities of its subscribers, But turn about is fair 
play. If you insist on publishing these intimate essays on the 
lives of the disinherited, you should once in a while give space 
to similar consideration of the personalities of social workers. 
Failure in economic obligations should not be the only pass- 
port to intimacy in your pages. You sometimes go deeply into 
the psychoses of “cases.” Social workers have always im- 
pressed me as, on the whole, badly integrated and emotionally 
maladjusted. Why not print analyses of the sexual or homo- 
sexual suppressions of Ella F., head of a great settlement 
house, Jennie G., director of girls’ clubs, Willie Q., Community 
Chester, of the Mussolini complex of Donald X, which costs 
his agency thousands of dollars yearly, of the police illusion 
of Esther J., who threatens clients with the law if they refuse 
to answer her unjustifiable questions, and so on down the line 
of social misfits who are so frequently to be found in the field 
of social work? I believe such articles would be a far more 
wholesome mental diet than the present surplus of matter 
dealing with the deficiencies and peculiarities of the client. 
Self-criticism and self-help are real needs for the social worker. 

What do you think of this idea? Lyp1a ALTSCHULER 
New York City 


Federal Guards and Parole 


To THE Epitor: May I supplement two of the notes on the 
Social Practice pages of your November Midmonthly? Under 
the heading, The Rise of a Calling, two interesting and sig- 
nificant projects in the penal field are cited: the course for 
prison executives conducted by the Harvard Law School and 
the training school for prison officers in New Jersey. ‘There 
are several other schools or courses training for prison service: 
the school for officers in the penal institutions of New York 
City, which is the pioneer in this country, the United States 
Training School for Prison Officers, the training courses for 
guards in the New York State institutions, and the lecture 
course for guards in the Maryland institutions given last 
spring. Massachusetts conducted a similar lecture course several 
years ago. 

All guards entering the federal prison service are required 


to take a four-months’ course in the school operated in New 
York City by the United States Bureau of Prisons. i ther 


remain on probation for an additional eight months. . Since 
it opened in January 1930 the school has graduated 203 guards. 
The school is socialized in its viewpoint. the course includes 
daily lectures and recitations on the theory and practice 5 
modern penology, outside reading and the preparation of ; 
thesis, as well as a varied course of physical training and daily 
tours of duty at Federal Detention Headquarters for practical 
experience. The standards are rigorous: only thirty-eight of 
the last class of sixty graduated. 

Under the heading Federal Probation Prospers attention is 
called to the rapid development of the federal probation system 
during the past fourteen months, but the following statement ; 
is made: “Thus the cumulation of probationers makes it appear 
that the probation procedure is rapidly catching up in numbers 
with institutional treatment—which is not the fact.” Grantec 
that cumulations make statistics misleading, it should be re- 
membered that there are also large cumulations of prisoners 
in our institutions. It is encouraging, at least, that on Octo- 
ber 30, 1931 the number of federal probationers (15,448) 
exceeded the population of federal institutions (12,798) and 
also exceeded the number of short-term federal prisoners in 
county and other local institutions (approximately 11,300)< 
There are now sixty-three federal probation officers as el 
to eight a little more than a year ago. It is true that their 
case loads are far too theavy, that 36 of the 91 judicial districts 
are still without probation officers, and that those put on proba- 
tion represent a minority of all those convicted in federal 
courts, many of whom receive fines only. Probation is rapidly 
becoming, however, an effective agency in the federal system. 

Austin H. McC 
Assistant director, U. 8. Bureau of Prisons, 


Washington, D. C. 


Abolish Grade Crossings 


To THE Epitor: Unemployment can be diminished fully one 
half by the full and highest degree of cooperation with the rail- 
roads and our government and the present depression will sink 
into oblivion. Theorists say “Buy more” and this depressior 
will vanish. May I ask, what are the unemployed going te 
buy with? Others say that prosperity is just around the cor: 
ner. May I also ask, how long will it take our hungry, job- 
less American wage-earners to reach that prosperous corner! 
Cooperation of railroads and our government will enable the 
unemployed to buy more and shorten the distance to thai 
corner of prosperity. 

Our government and the railroads should immediately star 
installing overhead and underground crossings at all intersec 
tions throughout the country. This would put thousands o 
men to work at once, and without much red tape. Our rail 
road corporations display large signs of Safety First, and mak 
long and loud radio statements about the number of peopl 
killed and injured at railroad crossings. Little or nothing ha: 
been done to prevent this great sacrifice of human life. In th 
year 1929, 2485 lives were lost and 6804 persons injured a 
railroad crossings in the United States. This is a crime it 
any civilized country, and especially in our country wher 
we claim to lead the world in labor-saving devices and pro 
duction for profit. Overhead and underground crossings 0 
all railroads throughout the United States would save 248 


es and prevent 6804 people from being injured each year. 
addition to this it would put to work hundreds of thou- 
nds of our unemployed and would feed and clothe the many 
ousands of starving little children that are now dependent 
on charity. Our American children are the innocent vic- 
s of misery and want. We must face the winter with fear. 
fic crisis is yet to be reached. The suffering from unem- 
moyment is increasing with danger. 
| The overhead and underground crossing movement would 
art the flow of money in our business circles and increase 
A consumption. This would start the wheels of industry 
finning. We could then buy more and prosperity would re- 
itn from around the corner. Our purchasing power will 
sturn just as soon as our millions of idle workers have jobs 
pat will support the American standard of living. The thou- 
inds of men that could be put to work installing crossings 
pould, in a very short time, create a demand upon other in- 
ustries which would start our mills, shops and factories, the 
tbless millions would soon be at work again, and America 
ould really have prosperity. 
| Let us put forth some action and we will not have millions 
honest wage-earners and starving little children fed by 
arity. SAMUEL PascoE 
esident District 30, 
-nited Mine Workers of America, Ashland, Ky. 


Nurse Plus Psychiatric Worker 


‘Oo THE Epitor: I have read with interest the article in your 
sue for December 15th, entitled Nurse Plus Psychiatric 
Yorker, by Elizabeth G. Fox, R.N., and have discussed its 
entents with my staff of hospital social-service workers as 
eli as with an expert psychologist familiar with work in 
ospitals. We concluded that certain statements in this article 
ere likely, as is the case with all generalized statements, to 
w the seed of an unfair idea of our student-nurse group. 
Granted that in every profession there are plenty of indi- 
duals who lack those qualities of judgment and wisdom 
at make for leadership of the best sort, it yet seems to us 
at Miss Fox unduly stresses the nurse group. So far from 
se student-nurse training crushing curiosity and power of ob- 
‘rvation, these qualities are often developed by responsibilities 
thich must be taken by meeting emergencies in the operating 
pom, night duty and in supervising hospital wards. We raise 
ike question whether any amount of training can turn a woman 
/mperamentally unfit into a good nurse, executive or teacher; 
jor can any amount of such training spoil one who is tempera- 
wentally equipped. Training alone can never create her. What 
iss Fox, in her surrender to the idea of absolute value in the 
ychiatric worker, fails to see, is that the same thing is as 
tue of one as of the other. 
| In my own long experience I have had close association with 
4e student nurses as they are received in our Social Service 
department in order to learn something of the background and 
Avironment of the patients. I am glad to say that the woman 
icking power of observation and initiative is the exception. 
| Of course we all agree that the student nurse, like everyone 
gse, should know as much as possible about good Mental 
ygiene. Hannan L. Josepur 
lirector Social Service Department, 


few York Hospital 


The Garrulous Mr. Rogers 


0 THE Epiror: Please let me thank you for your article by 
Vill Rogers [in the November Midmonthly]. Always thought 
article of over one hundred words by him would be im- 
ssible. Enjoyed Mrs. Springer’s article too. Splendid maga- 
ine: Ciara TAYLOR 
ew York City 


DEBATE 


Debate! SHALL WE DISARM? 


Can Peace Be Assured by Reduction of Armaments? 


FRANCIS 1 MeCONNELL <=: 


GENERAL Sa 
wor. BUTLER ss 
SAT. EVE., JAN. 30th, 1932, AT MECCA TEMPLE 
ON THE EVE OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Tickets: $.50-$.75-1.00-1.50-2.00—Reservations 
Accepted Now 


Mgt.—DISCUSSION GUILD-—15 East 40th St., LEx. 2-5024 


SCHOOLS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Two-year program of graduate training for principal 
fields of Social Work. 


One-year program in Public Health Nursing for 
Graduate Nurses. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


Social Work as a Profession 


is becoming increasingly important and recognized. 


Some other professions may be financially more re- 
munerative, but none offers greater returns in 
terms of intrinsic interest, social useful- 


ness and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers graduate courses in Family Case Work, Child 
Care, Comunity Centers and Community 


Organization. 


For full information, address 
M. J. Karpr, Director 


Social Work 


(A graduate school) 
71 W. 47th St., New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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Child Welfare Vocational Counsel and Placement 


& | 
AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE | JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A lea of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. Gears? Mac- 
Donafd, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se 
cure i oved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other chikiren’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, ‘The 
American Child.” 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St, New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization. Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bidg., Washington, 
D. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Blidg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE~fFor social 


service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 1133 Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


INC.—Mra. F. Robertson Jones. President, 
152 Madison Ave., New York City, Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year, 
voluntary contribution. 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinqueney; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


MENTAL HYGIENE, ENC.— Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. “‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘“Men- 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Katharine Tucker, R.N., General Director. 
Organized to promote public health nurs- 
ing, establish standards, offer field advisory 
service, collect statistics and information on 
current pee. ficial monthly maga- 


zine: Public Health Nursing. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO-: 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing director. 
Pamphlets of methods and program for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. Publicatiens sold 
and distributed through state associations in 
every state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. i 


GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


tal Hygiene Bulletin,’”’ monthly, $1.00 a year. | 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


—Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as 
national, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. National office, 130 E, 22nd Sta 
New York City. District office (for social 
work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Religious Organizations 


U. S. A.— 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A national organization for all girls, 
sponsored by the Episcopal Church. Provides | 
ri geab ewan fore character growth and 
riendship rough a program adapted 
local needs. Membership 46,000. = 4 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TEONS— mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Mise Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign bern, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


WOMEN— 625 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, President; 
Mrs, Estelle M. Sternberger, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Fields of Activity: Civics and Community 
Cooperation, Education, Extension and Field 
Service, Farm and Rural Work, Junior Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation, Peace, Religion and 
Religious Education, Service for Foreign | 
Born, Social Service, Work for Blind and 
Sight Conservation, Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Vocational Guidance and Employment. 

Official Publication: The Jewish Woman. 


National Conference 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, _ president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterty Builetin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.’ 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Recreation Inexpensive literature which, however, important, ? 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be Is your 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and organization 
en peas Pemiectetae Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and listed in 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec Midmonthly. the Survey’s 


Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Pisygrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue SURVEY) 
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| Why Publicitors Go Mad 


™ ND now comes the real story of the 
poor little boy who went to unem- 
nent relief headquarters, handed over 
bedraggled pup and said: “If you 
puld take and sell him to some rich kid, 
puld it help any?” It made a most 
| fective cartoon (see The Survey for No- 
ember 15, p. 200). But Grover Whalen, 
(x-police-commissioner of New York, who 
aad the idea in the first place, was just 
sound to make a talkie of it. No proper 
soy and dog belonging to each other could 
found. But finally the publicity scouts 
‘rought in a wistful looking ragamuffin and 
. motheaten dog who were dully intro- 
uced to each other and cast for the parts. 
he boy was willing enough to learn his 
fines and do everything except agree to 
he name, Snip, which Mr. Whalen wanted 
mr the dog. He insisted on Daisy; 
ouldn’t budge; and although it wasn’t 
that kind of dog, Mr. Whalen finally had 
» give in. After long rehearsals both boy 
nd Daisy were letter perfect, the talkie 
men were called in and began to crank 
their machine. Whereupon the kid got a 
ad case of stage fright and bleated into 
the mike: “Please Mr. Daisy, if you would 
sake my dog Whalen—” 


Jupcr JosepH Burrincron of the Fed- 
ral Circuit bench pays a tribute to 
ne late Charles C. Cooper of Kingsley 
euse, Pittsburgh, in the annual report of 
Association just from the press. And 
m doing so tells a story which may be sug- 
cestive to others who feel the loss of some- 
ne who has put his life into the social 
uest. Judge Buffington pictures a little 
schoolroom in a mission in China. “A hun- 
fred children, each with a small unlighted 
‘andle in his or her hand, gather in front 
¥£ a chancel. The teacher holds in her 
and a lighted candle and as she goes 
round the group she lights each one of 
Hhose hundred unlighted tapers, saying: 
HAs one lighted candle may give light to 
hundred candles that touch its flame, so 
ay our lives, aflame with love, pass on 
fhe light of love to all they touch.’ And 
e children reply: ‘We have lighted our 
Handles and we pledge our hearts this com- 
ing week to love and kindness and helpful- 
ess to all we touch.’ Charlie Cooper held, 
Les still holds, the lighted candle. We 
ltrope yearningly, possibly helplessly, in the 
ierk, but catching from his lighted candle 
e flame he passes on.” 


‘\ Cut by Any Other Name... 


} SoctaL workers in Detroit, by their 
ledges to the Community Fund, made a 
roluntary cut in their salaries ranging 
p to 6 per cent. A schedule of pledges 
was worked out by the social-work exec- 
tives without suggestion or recommenda- 
ion from outside and was passed on to 
the staffs of the Fund agencies. <“‘I per- 
Honally thought the schedule too high,” says 
ercival Dodge, secretary of the Fund, 
Hbut evidently the social workers did not 


\y 


GOSSIP: 


THE SURVEY 


of People 
and Things 
think so for in many instances their pledges 


exceeded the schedule.” The schedule was 
as follows: 


Under $600 annually............. Y% per cent 
S600s to, STSOUE ade ciemies vaca m rar 
S1S00k tor SA500NMER RE ra niece is 2 ia 
$an00' to: SSO00s see nein s «ose nee 3 ages 
HSOOD GO SSO0O raves ce sics esses 5 Sire te 
$5000) and. ovensies ad staccavnct 6 Snes 


The result of this self-levy was a jump 
in social-worker contributions to the fund 
from $20,000 last year to $75,000 this year. 

St. Louis had no regular schedule for 
contributions, but with conscience as their 
guide the social workers pledged $2513 


compared with $1716 last year and $1245 


two years ago. 


Nurses Take Notice 


AMIE F. GLASSBURNER, a Survey 
subscriber in Des Moines, Iowa, in 
the midst of a delightful letter on her 
most recent trip to Honolulu, has the fol- 
lowing passage: “Once on shore, after 
running the gauntlet of an army of impor- 


tunate taxi-drivers, we finally yielded to- 


the preseverance of a young American 
woman. To be strictly accurate, one should 
say, ‘A mainland American,’ for of course 
the others were all Americans too, speak- 
ing charmingly pure English, though their 
faces showed many shades of color and 
varying racial characteristics. The afore- 
said young woman followed us several 
blocks. She is an ex-nurse, trained in 
Wesley Hospital in Chicago, who came 
out to the islands for her health and took 
to taxi-driving to keep in the open. She 
proved an excellent guide and answered 
all. of our questions without hesitation, 
though we afterward found that some of 
her answers had been more prompt than 


“accurate!” 


Tue New York State Department of 
Health has drafted Dr. Don M. Griswold 
of Iowa, recently with the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, for the con- 
sulting staff of the Division on Commu- 
nicable Diseases, and Dr. Alfred J. 
Roach of Wisconsin for supervisor of its 
tuberculosis hospitals. 


Henry M. Baker has returned to the 
American Red Cross fold as assistant di- 
rector of disaster relief after a year’s flier 
with the Curtis Aircraft Corporation. John 
D. Cremer, Jr., who has been on the dis- 
aster relief staff in Washington, is now 
executive director of the Cleveland 
chapter. 


Omaua has given up Ralph J. Reed, 
director of the Community Chest, to Port- 
land, Ore., to head the reorganized chest 
of that city. Philip L. Ketchum, for the 
past two years executive secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association, takes the 
chest job in Omaha while Howard M. 
Slutes of Johnstown, Pa., succeeds him with 
the Association. 


Tue New Jersey State Conference of 
Social Work, at its recent meeting in 
Trenton, promoted Mrs. William A. Bar- 
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stow of West Orange from first vice-presi- 
dent to president, and Odessa Gibson of 
Newark from second to first vice. John 
O. Walker of Fairlawn is the new second 
vice. New members of the board are: Mrs, 
John Hawes of Ridgewood, Helen Hill of 
Vineland and Dr. Ellen C. Potter, T. 
Lester Swander and Henry W. Thurston of 
Montclair. 


NEw officers of the Colorado State Con- 
ference of Social Work are: president, 
Prof. W. Lewis Abbott, Colorado Springs; 
vice-president, Helen Burke, Denver; 
treasurer, Platt R. Lawton, Denver; sec- 
retary, Regina L. Cohn, Colorado Springs. 


AT the annual meeting of the board of 
incorporators of the American Red Cross 
five vacancies, occasioned by death, were 
filled by election. New members are: 
Newton D. Baker, Cleveland; Frank T. 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; J. Franklin Mac- 
Fadden, Philadelphia; John 'W. Morey, 
Denver, and Mrs. Thomas Potter, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. B. FRANKLIN Royer has resigned as 
medical director of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 


THEY’vE shifted editorial chairs at the 
office of The Journal of Social Hygiene. 
Jean B. Pinney of the Division of Public 
Information moves into the managing ed- 
itor’s seat and Doris G. Chandler into 
that of the assistant editor. Dr. William 
F. Snow continues as editorial consultant. 


Stop Him if You’ve Heard It 
RANK BANE, Virginia’s commissioner 
of public welfare, now doing a tour 
of duty in Washington with the American 
Association of Public Welfare Officials, is 
responsible for this one. Visiting a state 
hospital he noticed a farmer with a wagon- 
load of truck driving through the grounds. 
A patient called out an affable greeting: 
“Hello, stranger, how are yuh?” 
The farmer pulled up his team and re- 
turned the salutation. 
“You’re a farmer, ain’t yuh?” was the 
next sagacious query from the patient. 
The farmer allowed that he was. 
“I used to be a farmer once,” said the 
guest of the state. 
“Did yuh?” 4 
“Yes. Say stranger, did yuh ever try 
bein’ crazy?” 
The farmer never had, and started to 
move on. 
“Well, you oughta try it,’ was the ex- 
farmer’s parting shot. “It beats farmin’ 
all hollow.” 


THE NAME of the late Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs will be perpetuated in the first of 
New York’s district state hospitals for the 
care of the tuberculous. The Herman M. 
Biggs Hospital, plans for which are near- 
ing completion, will be located near 
Ithaca. Sites have been acquired by the 
State Department of Health for three addi- 
tional district hospitals. 


RECENT new incumbents of important 
nursing jobs include Ruth Hay, assistant 
professor of nursing at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Mary Elizabeth McKey, assistant 
supervisor of nurses, U. S. Office of Indian 
Affairs; and Nena Mullings, health edu- 
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cator for the Buffalo, N. Y., Tuberculosis 
Association. Jean Pauline Egbert of the 
School of Nursing of the General Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y., who has had much for- 
eign nursing experience, has been ap- 
pointed assistant editor of The Interna- 
tional Nursing Review published in 
Geneva. Marion Stanley Doane, also with 
much foreign service to her credit, is now 
on the faculty of the School of Nursing 
of the American Hospital, Istanbul. 


There Comes a Time 


Tuz Omana Community Chest will 
stand just so much and no more. For 
years a wealthy business man with an in- 
come well over a hundred thousand, so 
his neighbors say, has persistently contri- 
buted $50 to the chest, $50 and no more. 
Every effort to induce him to increase his 
contribution to a figure more commen- 
surate with his means has failed. “Take 
it or leave it,’ was his attitude. This 
year with its goal neatly in the bag the 
Chest decided to leave it. With a wither- 
ingly polite letter W. C. Fraser, president 
of the Chest, and J. N. Sherman, campaign 
chairman, returned the pledge “‘since it is 
evident that you really do not want to give 
and are out of harmony with this move- 
ment.” 


Ray Branion, formerly manager of the 
Pacific Branch of the Red Cross, has re- 
turned to California to direct unemploy- 
ment relief in Santa Barbara. 


Ir cAME to the Red Cross from Bill 
Smith who tends the lawn around the City 
Hall in Waco, Texas. “Thought you was 
workin’ these days,” said one lounger to 
another. “Not now I ain't. I’ve jined the 
Red Cross.” 


For its fifth institute for institutional 
personnel the New York School of Social 
Work offers a month, February 1 to 28, 
of correlated experience including discus- 
sions, field observations, lectures and in- 
dividual conferences with eminent leaders. 
For full information address Leonard W. 
Mayo, 122 East 22 Street, New York. 


THE JupGE BAKER Foundation Guidance 
Center for Childhood and Youth has 
moved into its own home at 3844 Beacon 
Street, a fine old residence in the best 
Boston tradition, remodeled to meet the 
new needs. 


Jutia C. Larurop has resigned as an 
assessor member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Child Welfare of the League of 
Nations to which she was appointed in 
1926. The members of this committee are 
the official representatives appointed by 
governments. The assessors represent pri- 
vate organizations. 


MarcareET NAIRN has resigned as exec- 
utive secretary of the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Social Workers. Her place will 
not be filled until the biennial meeting in 
Winnipeg next spring, the work meantime 
being carried on largely by volunteers. 


St. Louis is losing for six months the 
executive director of its Neighborhood As- 
sociation, J. A. Wolf, who has _ been 
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awarded an Oberlaender Trust fellowship 
for study and research in Germany and 
Austria. Mr. Wolf is particularly inter- 
ested in housing and its relation to recre- 
ation and the activities of youth. He re- 
cently finished an exhaustive study of 
recreational facilities in St. Louis for the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FRienps of Judge Ben B. Lindsey will be 
glad to know that he has opened a law 
office at 649 South Olive Street, Los An- 
geles. Colorado no less than Iowa will 
hereafter be associated with the human 
crucible which is southern California. 


Tue California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search has moved from the Whittier School 
to Los Angeles near the campus of the 
University of Southern California and has 
extended its scope to include clinical work 
and consultant service in all the institu- 
tions of the state where there are children. 
An expanded research program will be 
carried on in cooperation with the grad- 
uate school of the university. A large in- 
crease in the Bureau’s appropriation has 
made the change possible. 


Told to the Nurse 


“My run-down nerves has given me a 
broke-down stummick.”’ 

“No’m, the children ain’t had no T.A.T. 
They ain’t had nothin’ ’tagious.” 

“I tole that doctor I was terrible ner- 
vous, an’ he sez ‘No you ain’t, you’se jes’ 
an ole anaesthetic.’ ” 

“When the doctor examined me the 
nurse stittilized everything.” 

“You cause me nothin’ but worryation, 
you have no symmetry for me, nothin’, 
nothin’ but pergacy ’gainst me.” 

“When I had the lump so bad the doctor 
examined me but he didn’t use the ear 
phones on me.” A.JI.C.P. Bulletin 


WHILE continuing his work as executive 
secretary of the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, Will W. Alexander of At- 
lanta has accepted the position of acting 
president of the new Dillard University 
in New Orleans. Dillard University was 
formed by a recent agreement between 
New Orleans University, Straight College 
and the Flint Goodridge Hospital. It is 
named for J. H. Dillard, former president 
of the Jeans and Slater Funds, and will, 
it is anticipated, become a Negro educa- 
tional center comparable to Howard and 
Fiske Universities. 


Tuey didn’t wait in Toledo for a good 
man to die to resolute formal appreciation 
of his community service. Wendell John- 
son, executive secretary of the Social Serv- 
ice Federation, was the recipient recently 
of an illuminated parchment setting forth 
“what he has done for Toledo,” offered as 
“4 tribute in gratitude’ by fifty of his 
fellow-citizens, including the mayor and 
the Catholic bishop. 


Epwarp T. Devine has taken his skill 
and experience in emergency relief work 
to Nassau County, New York, where he is 
directing the Emergency Work Bureau 
allied with the State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. Wayne D. 
Heydecker, secretary of the Regional Plan 
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Association of New York, has been loaned 
to the Westchester County Relief C 
mittee for similar service. 


Gorpon Lockwoop Berry, assistant di- 
rector of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and a member of various committees 
affiliated with the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Office, has been 
appointed secretary-general of the League 
of Red Cross Societies with headquarters 
in Paris. Col. Ernest P. - Bicknell, who 
has recently been acting secretary-general, 
is returning to America. q 


Award to Cleveland 


“WN recognition of its broad services in 

furthering the movement of adult 
education in Cleveland ... ” the Adult 
Education Association of that city has been 
honored with the Charles Eisenman 
Award, established in memory of the late 
Charles Eisenman. This is the second 
time that the award, which carries a 
cash prize of $1000, has fallen to Cleve- 
land. Last year it went to the late Samuel 
Mather in recognition of his service to the 
Community Fund. The award was ac- 
cepted for the Association by its president, 
Newton D. Baker. The Adult Education 
Association, now in its seventh year, is 
affliated with Cleveland College, the ex- 
tension arm of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. It has a membership of six hun- 
dred and in the course of a year gathers 
into its various conferences, institutes and 
meetings some twelve thousand people. 


Dr. ANDREE CouRTHEIL, psychologist of 
the Girl’s Bureau, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed research psychologist of the Jean 
Rousseau Institute, University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. . 


To BROADCAST not the stutterer, but the 
means of relieving his troubles, August 
Heckscher has. provided a new home for 
the National Hospital for Speech Disorders 
in the Heckscher Foundation Building, 
Fifth Avenue and 104 Street, New York 
City. In its new quarters the hospital will 
have facilities for its diagnostic and other 
clinic services under the direction of the 
founder, Dr. James S. Greene, and also 
for lectures and training courses for phy- 
sicians, teachers, parents and social workers. 
Through these it is hoped to spread to 
places far from New York the methods 
that the hospital has proved successful in 
its work with people suffering from speech 
disorders. ( 


JOHN s. BRADWAY, legal aid expert ex- 
traordinary, is director of the new Legal 
Aid Clinic functioning as part of the Duke 
University Law School. The jurisdiction of 
the clinic is limited to applicants who can- 
not afford a fee and to cases from which 
there is no opportunity for securing a fee. 


NovRSES’ examination papers, says Mary 
Roberts of The American Journal of 
Nursing, yield a perennial crop of boners. 
“Who founded and occupied the first chair 
of nursing?” was the question. Out of the 
haze of the student’s mind came the an- 
swer, “Florence Nightingale found it and 
sat in it herself.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions ; 
10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department, 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPANION-SECRETARY, Personal Assis- 
tant or Companionable Housekeeper: Experienced 
American-Protestant widow, 43, healthy, refined 
cheerful, dependable, unencumbered. Good reader, 
amanuensis, shopper, sewer. Mrs. Fuller, 323 
Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass, 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER (woman). 
New York School of Social Work gradu- 
ate 1928. Ten years’ experience covering chil- 
dren’s behavior clinic, vocational guidance, fam- 
ily case work, child placing. Member A. A. S. W., 
A. A. P. S. W., American Orthopsychiatric 
Ass’n. Wishes position in New York City or 
environs in a psychiatric clinic, a family agency 
or an agency for delinquent girls stressing a 
psychiatric point of view. 6961 Survey. 


WANTED: Young man would like position 


' in thoroughly up-to-date institution working with 


younger boys. References. 6962 Survey. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with experience. At- 
tractive personality, ability, initiative, excellent 
references, desires change position. Especially 


interested in organization, personnel work, finan- 


cial reports and budgeting. 6955 Survey. 


WIDOW, unencumbered, desires position as 
Companion or Housekeeper. References, 6964 


WORKERS WANTED 


‘WANTED: Case Work Supervisor and Fam- 

ily Welfare Visitor, both with good case work 
background. Apply Beaumont Family Welfare 
Bureau, Beaumont, Texas. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale | 
for next season? 


CLASSIFIED 
GRAPHIC 


Advertise in the 
SECTION of SURVEY 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
‘412 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 

special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 
vice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BuRBAU, 516 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEAMAN BROS. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 


SOCIAL AGENCIES are welcome to use Assem- 


Bonneval, Caledonia 5-0900. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


CAMP DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATE WANTED. 
Must have all clientele. Boys, girls, both or 
adults. Well equipped camp New York State. 
130 acres. Accommodates 100 children. Private 
lake. Tennis courts, athletic fields, running 
water, modern plumbing. No investment. 6963 


in the Berkshires. 
Plenty of fresh eggs and milk. Home cooking. 
6953 SuRvEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Names and addresses of identical 
twins above 45. Heredity Investigators, care 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 
sified Advertise - 
ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 
Address 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DzPpT. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 
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Your Own Agency 


Vocational Social Work 
Counsel an 
and Public Health 
Placement Nursing 


Booklet on request 


VENA IS, 


(Agency) a 
District Office 
(for social work) 
270 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


National Office 
130 E. 22nd St. 
e New York City 
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GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
New York 


18 East 41st STREET, 
Lexington 2-6677 
We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. xecutive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 
MONEY England names. Ask for prices 
on index cards or envelopes. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, 69 Newbury, Boston 


Social Welfare Societies need it. 
Millions in small and large sums 
raised from our 30,000 New 


DEBATE DATA 


DEBATE CLUBS—PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
Latest data on leading controversial questions. 


Send for Question and Price List for 1931-32 


to 
THE DEBATERS INFORMATION BUREAU 
3 Horton Place Portland, Maine 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY: Unemployment and Its Remedies 
(15¢), Poor Old Competition (10c), The 
Challenge of War (10c), The Challenge 
of Waste (10c), The People’s Fight for 


Coal and Power (10c). 
112 East 19th Stret, New York, N. Y. 


STATE GOVERNMENT, illustrated monthly 
$2.50 a year. For all who follow legislation. 
American Legislators’ Association, 851 
East 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


VISION AND REVISION, or Depression as a 
cure for morbid, sordid Obsession. No public 
spirited person should be without this Booklet. 
Send ten cents to The Mobilite Lyceum, 
725 Broadway, San Diego, California. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNNAL OF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
INS Ys. 


Menta, Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a _ year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Bryn Mawr College 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate  : 
Department of Social Economy 
and Social Research 


Preparation for positions in Social Cx 


Work, Community Organization, Adminis- 


tration of Social Institutions, Personnel | 


_ Administration, Industrial Relations, Social 
and Industrial Research. 


te 98 One and two year certificates 
ri Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
. of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges of ~ 


_. recognized standing who have had pre- 
liminary work in Social Sciences. | 


Address: 
_ Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


HROUGH fellowships, special train- 
ing is now available to two foreign 
students who are planning to engage in 
social work in a foreign country. 
@ © -& vw Information wil 


be mailed upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


| The Gniversity: of Chicago 


The Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Academic Year ee basins Qeeahe 1: 1032 4 


Courses leading to the Pi of A.M. and 
EAL: wee 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
~~ eandidates for the Ph.B. degree _ 


Announcements on request 


Washin ston University 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Training in 
CHILD WELFARE 
FAMILY CASE WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
COURSE OF TRAINING LEADS TO 


THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND 
MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


Scholarships are available for properly qualified 
graduate students. 


Address the Director 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


